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INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


A number of our readers have written to 
us pointing out that the nation which 
crusades abroad to make democracy safe 
should see that its own citizens are safe 
from mob violence at home. We cannot 
print all of these letters, but we give a 
typical extract from one of them: 

At a time when the American people are 
face to face with the perils and horrors of 
a mighty world conflict, whose ultimate 
outcome none can now faithfully predict, it 
is of the highest importance that a unity 
and resoluteness of spirit pervade every 
element of our cosmopolitan citizenship. 
The highest considerations of patriotism 
demand that every element so deport and 
conduct itself as to promote and sustain 
that spirit of unity and _ resolution 
on the part of the whole group of 
our body politic. This, after all, is noth- 
ing more or less than that spirit of Na- 
tionalism which our most earnest states- 
men, past and present, have striven to have 
the great body of our citizenship cultivate. 
It is this spirit that is holding the German 
Empire intact, this spirit upon which de- 
pends the future of Russian democracy, 
this spirit that determines the conduct and 
measures the strength of any nation in 
any supreme test. 

Such, I think, is the test the American 
nation is facing today. a test threatening 
to tax our every resource. This is surely 
a critical, a supreme moment in the his- 
tory of the American people and the dic- 
tates of statesmanship must regard as the 
wildest folly, in these uncertain days, any 
failure to call to the strictest account these 
evil and pernicious forces which in their 
very nature strike at the very spirit that 
ought now to be fostered. Any voluntary 
movement, any deliberate demonstration, 
calculated to affront or weaken or disrupt 
this spirit of unity and resolution on the 
part of any of the elements of our citizen- 
ship, whatever the motives or intent, re- 
mains none the less an act of the direst 
treachery to the American cause; and, to 
leave at large the criminals responsible for 
such conduct, not only encourages them to 
go’ on spreading their evil iniquity but, 
what is worse, invites others, elsewhere, 
with like propensities, to indulge with con- 
tempt and impunity in their fiendish 
hobbies. 

We are entering this world-conflict with 
the avowed purpose of making the world 
safe for Democracy. A grand purpose, a 
most noble ideal, one that every red-blooded 
American must cherish. But in the face of 
the inhuman outrages perpetrated at East 
St. Louis, not upon assailants in self-de- 
fense, not upon criminals in punishment 
for crime, not upon law-breakers, not after 
rational provocation, not merely upon 
sturdy men, but upon unprotected women 
and helpless children, upon the unsuspected 
and unsuspecting, upon the unaware going 
about their daily business, men murdered, 
women maimed, children burned—all this 
in compliance with a deliberate, planned, 
determined policy of molestation, if not in 
defiance of law with absolutely no respect 
for any law civil or moral—I say, in the 
fuce of these outrages, even the unreflective 
are forced to ask, “How far indeed is Dem- 
ocracy safe against the scourge of the more 
deadly internal foes to law and order and 
those sacred principles of humanity we 
ali avowedly hold to be inviolate and in- 
violable 











CHARLES B. WASHINGTON. 
Detroit, Michigan 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


THEODORE RoosEVELT—I am not a Hin- 
denburg. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—We 
loose our hold. 

Ep. Howe-—-I have never convinced any- 
one by arguing. 

WILLIAM ARCHER—It is not madness to 
seek to restrain madness. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—I don’t pro- 
fess to be an expert on theology. 

PREMIER VENIZELOS—Constantine 
brought Greece to the verge of ruin. 

MAXIMILIAN HARDEN—Cease your piti- 
ful attempts to excuse Germany's action. 

GUGLIELMO MARcONI—The submarine is 
like-consumption. It is difficult to eradicate. 

BILLY SunpDAy—I don’t believe in Ge- 
henna or Hades. I believe in H-e-l-l Hell. 

Dorotuy Dix—aA sign of age in a woman 
is when she begins to be shocked at every 
thing she sees. 

Dr. JAMES C. WaARBASSE—Doctors, 
nurses and undertakers all have useful 
services to offer. 

H. L. MENKEN—The most seriously mis- 
urderstood man in these states for a dozen 
years past has been George Ade. 

SECRETARY LANE—The one word that 
most nearly summarizes his (Wilson’s) 
nature and expresses his career is duty. 

“Bucs” BaER—We know a guy who 
used to celebrate the Fourth of. July by 
promising the kids a penny at Christmas. 

GENERAL ALEXIEFF—The soldiers have 
had so many new ideas suddenly jammed 
into their heads that their brains can’t boil. 

Don MArRQuIsS—Publishing a volume of 
verse in these days is like dropping a rose- 
leaf into a canyon and waiting to hear the 
echo. 

ORVILLE Wricut—The difference _ be- 
tween five years or more of war and an 
early victory for the Allies is 10,000 aero- 
planes. 

Hatt CarneE—Against the gray banks 
of cloud the raiding German taubes looked 
precisely like a collection of cholera germs 
on a glass disk. 

JAMES DovuGLAs—I feel that humanity 
is a ship that is sailing with sealed orders 
and that its captain is not altogether de- 
pendent upon its crew. 

Amy LowEeL_it—Did you ever see, if you 
have lived near the woods, how the foresi 
can creep and creep up to you and strangle 
you before you know it? 

C. R. AsuBee—Few things in America 
have in the last year or two been more 
significant than the cleavage of opinion 
between the old and the young. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS—The history of the 
world down to the present time demon- 
strates the fact that the people have and 
always will indulge in intoxicants. 

W. H. Tart—The man who does not 
hope for better things and does not believe 
that better things can be brought about is 
not the man likely to bring better things 
about. 

DoN VON PLENER—Every intelligent 
person knows that Emperor Charles and 
Emperor William are more peace-loving 
rulers than Poincaré, Lloyd George and 
Wilson. 

CAROLINE B. Kina—Mother’s cherry pie 
was plump, well-filled, deliciously juicy and 
the memory of its seductive syrupy juice, 
its translucent crimson fruit makes the 
mouth water even yet. 

Davin LLoyd GEORGE—I rather object 
to John Bull always being represented as 
if he were in a towering rage with some- 
body or something, growling at his food, 
and generally swearing at everybody. 

Mrs. 0. H. P. BeLMont—-America al- 
lows women to be unlawfully arrested thru 
its Government at Washington for merely 
doing their patriotic duty—urging the wis- 
dom and justice of the great ideal of democ- 
racy. 
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Long life! 
the hardest service? 


When men of affairs traveled 
in armor, they required of it both 
beauty and comfort—but first of 
all the ability to meet the severest 
demands. 


Now that people of affairs travel 
in motors, the demand again is 
for beauty and comfort—but first 
of all for long wearing qualities 
and the ability to stand up under 
the hardest tests. 


t stand the test of 
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These things tell now. 


Look about you—and you will 
find ancient Packards still doing 
respectable service. In design 
they may depart from the current 
fashion—but sturdy cars they are, 
and have a high value in a quick 
market. 


It is this ability of the Packard 
to resist wear that makes it a car of 
economy. 





Ask the 


man who 


OoWns ONE 





Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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A BELATED ’48 


HANCELLOR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 

the only prime minister among all the belligerent 

countries of Europe who has been able to retain 

office since the beginning of the war, has resigned 
at last. His imperial master is said to be debating with him- 
self whether his own timely retirement to private life would 
save the Hohenzollern dynasty, which, to do him justice, he 
seems to regard as more important than his personal fate. 
The Reichstag has for the first time ventured to refuse war 
credits during a national emergency. The Clericals have 
gone over in a body to the Socialists and this strange alli- 
ance of the red cap and the papal tiara controls an absolute 
majority of the people’s representatives. The Germans have 
adopted the Russian formula of “peace without annexations 
or indemnities,” altho we may doubt if the two nations mean 
quite the same thing by the same words. The Kaiser’s own 
policy is unknown and to carry it into effect he has ap- 
pointed a man who is himself almost unknown, who has 
never taken sides in party politics and who has not even a 
“von” to his name. This is the situation of the moment. 
Is it revolution? 

The Germans are almost the only people in all Europe 
who have never carried to completion a revolutionary 
movement, and it-.is scarcely a matter for wonder if 
they now seem puzzled how to set about it. Great re- 
forms have been made in the institutions of the empire, 
but they have hitherto always been handed down from above 
rather than snatched from below. The bravest attempt to 
make a people’s Germany was the earthquake year of 1848 
when every throne in Europe was shaken and several for a 
time were overturned. Then a procession of giant figures 
crowded to the center of the stage; poets like Heine, re- 
formers like Schurz, our later fellow-American, radical So- 
cialists like Karl Marx, and a certain Prussian junker who 
viewed the battle for national unity and reform with little 
sympathy but much understanding, Bismarck. The crown of 
a united Germany was offered to the King of Prussia, but 
he refused it because to his tradition-loving mind it was 
better to be monarch of a little nation by grace of God than 
to be ruler of a vast empire by the grace of the people. 
Then the Germans experimented with a republic and while 
they were formulating the Rights of Man in neat and ac- 
curate phrases the princes conspired to restore the old order. 
The: old German kingdoms were restored within a few 
months by loyal armies and instead of a united and liberal 
Germany the people were confronted with a chaos of dynas- 
ties tied together by a clumsy constitution but really gov- 
erned by the military machines of the two great German 
states, Austria and Prussia. 

The failure of ’forty-eight was perhaps the greatest pe- 
litical tragedy in European history. Had all the revolution- 
ary movements of that year borne fruit there would have 
been a united Italy governed by the ideals of Mazzini, more 


than twenty years before the union was in fact completed; 
France would have escaped the shameful episode of the 
Second Empire and the tragedy in which it closed; a re- 
public would have been established in Hungary under the 
liberal Kossuth, and, best of all, Germany would have owed 
its unification to the self-assertion of its people and not to 
the intrigues of a reactionary statesman and the blind obedi- 
ence of an army. There was once a liberal tradition in Ger- 
many no less strong than that of any other European 
nation. But when the idealistic Germany of Schiller, Kant, 
Fichte, “Vater Jahn” and the revolutionists of ’forty-eight 
proved unequal to the regeneration of the nation the task 
fell into very different hands. Bismarck, the giant realist, 
solved the problems of the day with blood and iron, and 
blood and iron have been the sole reliance of German polities 
ever since. 

Bismarck had the unique greatness among German 
statesmen of comprehending the forces with which he 
fought. He cared much for the Kingdom of Prussia and 
little for the German people, but he saw that it was no 
longer possible to resist the combined forces of democracy 
and nationalism, and rather than yield to the former he 
chose to satisfy the latter. He gave Germany unity by 
conquest in order to forestall the threatened coming of 
unity by revolution. He made the German people see their 
whole nationality symbolized and summarized in the Ho- 
henzollern crown. He fostered industry by wise laws and 
he glutted the national appetite for glory by carefully 
chosen foreign wars, and the German people soon forgot 
their craving for self-government. 

William the Second could tolerate no Bismarck near his 
throne, for the great statesman was one of those servants 
who will serve on condition that he may control. But in 
rejecting the Chancellor he did not swerve from the line 
of policy which he had marked out. Germany remained the 
most heavily armed of nations, but it avoided war; it re- 
mained the least democratic of nations, but it permitted 
the people to go thru the motions of voting for that im- 
perial debating club the Reichstag; it remained the least 


liberal of nations, but it fed the poor. These were the 


Bismarckian compromises which satisfied the mass of the 
German people. Perhaps on this basis Germany might have 
continued growing quietly in wealth and power for genera- 
tions before popular discontent forced the dynasty to bend 
or break. But William was no Bismarck and the moment 
he decided—or was persuaded—to try an experiment of 
his own in Weltpolitik he blundered. He tried to renew the 
Hohenzollern tradition of conquest, but he forgot Bis- 
marck’s caution to weigh carefully the imponderables of 
war and his coarse diplomacy succeeded in rousing the 
fears, shocking the moral sense and setting ablaze the 
indignation of every other nation in the world except the 
three which he was able to bribe or bully into an alliance. 
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For the moment the raid on civilization seemed on the 
point of suceess., The best military machine in Europe 
backed by a uniquely balanced organization of field, fac- 
tory and mine made conquests east and west and south 
until it seemed as tho the adhesion of new nations to the 
Grand Alliance but opened new opportunities for German 
arms. But before three years had passed the Hohenzollern 
dynasty had experienced a worse blow than any mere mili- 
tary defeat. Russia, the most reactionary of all the world’s 
autocracies became the most radical of republics. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey stood alone on an evil emi- 


nence as the only three civilized nations on earth, big or. 


little, which had neither republican or Parliamentary gov- 
ernment. The greatest of the neutrals, which was also the 
most powerful of republics, took the field against them. 
The Germans see at last that in surrendering their war for 
liberty after ’forty-eight they sold the German soul in 
order to inherit the whole earth. And yet the earth is not 
theirs. 





BREAK THE I. W. W. NOW 


HE I. W. W. has been looking for trouble since its 

first day on earth. The western wheat raising, lumber- 
ing and mining states have arrived at a conclusion that 
they might as well supply the commodity at once and 
enough of it to meet all demands. We sincerely hope that 
they will. F 

This organization is a public nuisance. Among its mem- 
bers doubtless are many well meaning persons. Among its 
organizers and officers there may be a few honest men; 
but it has not hesitated to give power and leadership to jail 
birds with histories, and of late it has freely been making 
threats to destroy the wheat crops, smash up saw mills, 
ruin mines and commit other depredations. Its moving 
spirits are temperamentally lawless, and anarchists by pro- 
fession, and their motive is “pure cussedness.” It is time 
for the American public to take them in hand, put them 
behind the bars and-break their organization. 

If this job means a considerable disturbance of industry, 
let’s have it and have it now. There is nothing to be gained 
by waiting or by timorousness. The Federal Government is 
ready to back up the state governments to any necessary 
extent. This country is at war with a ruthless and danger- 
ous enemy. All our resources, of materials, food supplies, 
lumber and metals, and man power are demanded. The 
I. W. W. is giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Whether 
it is taking German gold or not, is neither here nor there. 
It is obstructing the military operations of the Government 
and of the nation. It cannot and must not be tolerated. 

The question whether the wage earners of the west are 
getting adequate compensation is another matter. That 
should be looked into and dealt with on its merits by lawful 
methods. If it is necessary for the Government to decree 
advances, as the British Government has done, good and 
well. We have an administration that will not hesitate at 
any action that may be found to be expedient and just, but 
the I. W. W., along with the kings and other public nui- 
sances, must go. 





A SILENT REVOLUTION 


HILE the majority of the Socialist party is bewail- 

ing the war as the triumph of militarism and capi- 
talism, the United States is quietly absorbing the sounder 
elements of the Social Democratic theory. This change is 
not trumpeted in the press as revolution, it is not coming 
about in the way that Karl Marx anticipated, and there- 
fore many of us do not realize that anything has happened. 
But to see how much the whole structure of industry has 
been altered it is only necessary to compare this war with 
our Civil War. During the Civil War we had a President 
even more democratic in his instincts than President Wilson, 


but the conservatism of public opinion compelled Lincoln to 
tolerate what today would be considered intolerable. Then 
a man could buy himself free from conscription; now the 
son of a multimillionaire is as liable to service in the ranks 
as the son of a ditch digger and more liable than a farm 
hand or a munitions worker. Then contractors made for- 
tunes from contracts with the Government; now the Presi- 
dent brands as treason every attempt to secure exceptional 
profits from a national emergency and the Secretary of the 
Interior declares that this war will not be permitted to make 
any man rich. Then the railroads could secure land grants 
worth many millions of dollars from the Government merely 
to induce them to build;-now the railroads are so closely 
regulated in the public interest that the only danger is that 
they may not secure enough profit to keep their equipment 
in good repair. Then the burden of taxation was upon the 
consumer; today we are financing the war with direct taxes 
that are held by many to stop only a little short of con- 
fiscation. Profits, both in peace and war, are tending to sink 
to “wages of management” and, while industry still remains 
in private hands, this now is coming to mean that the cap- 
tain of industry owns the goose and the public gets the 
golden eggs. 


=—_—_— 


HOW DEMOCRACY RUINED RUSSIA 


N 1916 General Brusiloff led an ideal army from the 

militarist standpoint; an army of illiterate, superstitious 
peasants, incapable of insubordination and moved at the 
will of their officers like so many chessmen on the board. 
He did not take Halicz. 

In 1917 General Brusiloff led an army of revolutionists 
who had broken with every tradition of their past, who had 
deposed a Czar, who refused to salute their officers, who 
fought or fraternized with the enemy according to their 
own feeling at the moment. He took Halicz. 

Any one who wishes to may draw the moral. 








THE MENACE OF THE WEST 


LL good things in the U. S. A. nowadays come out of 
Aw West. For instance woman suffrage, bone dry pro- 
hibition, direct legislation, the jitney, the cafeteria, William 
Allen White, W. J. Bryan and Jeannette Rankin. 

But at last the iconclastic West has gone too far, and 
the effete East and the Bourbon South must refuse to follow 
its lead any further. For the Western Golf Association has 
declared for the abolition of the stymie. 

Abandon, if you must, kleek, niblick, bunker, slice, 
stance, dormie, bogey, and even the 19th hole. But the 
stymie shall never be surrendered! 








LET US BUY THE DUTCH WEST INDIES 


HE recent acquisition of the Danish West Indies by 

the United States was a model of territorial transfer. 
The people of the islands, almost without exception, were 
enthusiastic for the change. The people of Denmark voted 
ty a large majority to accept the liberal terms offered by 
the United States. The United States Senate passed the 
Treaty of Purchase without serious opposition. Thus all 
three parties concerned were satisfied, and nobody dis- 
pleased except Germany, but we are not now worrying 
over the German feeling. It was a wise move, and the only 
regret about it is that it was not consummated fifty years 
ago, when Lincoln and Seward first negotiated the pur- 
chase. 

The public has not been informed of the particular 
reason which made the transfer of the Danish Islands to 
the United States a matter of urgency at the present time. 
But Finance Minister Brandes in bringing the treaty be- 
fore the Rigsdag plainly stated that serious international 
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complications were to be feared if the deal were not speed- 
ily consummated. President Wilson’s manifest anxiety 
when the Senate showed a disposition to hold up the treaty 
pointed the same way. But in spite of our ignorance of the 
negotiations leading up to the treaty, it is easy to see 
what in general was the danger apprehended. That Den- 
mark should become involved in the war was and still is 
quite likely, and in that case the United States would 
under the Monroe Doctrine be directly concerned. 

The same danger still exists in regard to the Dutch West 
Indies. Holland, like Belgium, lies between the belligerents, 
and has been steering a difficult course of neutrality for 
the last three years. It is doubtful if this neutrality can 
be preserved much longer. If the British blockade is re- 
enforced by an American embargo upon exports to the 
Netherlands, that country will be virtually cut off from the 
maritime commerce upon which her national life is de- 
pendent. So shut in and deprived of imported coal and 
food, the Dutch people would have a very hard time get- 
ting thru the coming winter. At the beginning of the war 
their sympathies were decidedly pro-Ally, but lately they 
have been swinging in the other direction on account of 
the increased stringency of the British blockade and the 
rumor that Belgium desires to annex the mouth of the 
Scheldt now held by the Netherlands. Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam have been placed among the foremost ports of the 
world by serving as the outlet of German commerce, so a 
permanent break with Germany would be ruinous to the 
Netherlands. If the Netherlands should show any disposi- 
tion to join with the Allies, the German troops concen- 
trated upon the Dutch frontier for. that purpose would 
immediately enter the country and quite possibly over- 
run it as they did Belgium and Rumania before the Allies’ 
troops could be transported across the perilous North Sea 
in sufficient force to meet the German invasion. But if 
the Netherlands voluntarily took part in the war or should 
be conquered or coerced by either side, the Dutch colonies 
would be thrown in with the spoils of war to be held by the 
strongest or to be disposed of by bargaining around the 
conference table. 

With the Dutch East Indies, the only valuable colonies 
that Holland possesses, the United States is not concerned. 
But the transfer of the Dutch West Indies to any other 
European power would involve the Monroe Doctrine espe- 
cially as interpreted by the Lodge amendment of 1912. 
The United States does not wish to become entangled in 
the complications of European politics any more than is 
necessary, and the best way to remove this particular diffi- 
culty is to offer to purchase the Dutch West Indies. Secre- 
tary Lansing’s report of January 22, 1917, says: “The 
Caribbean is within the peculiar sphere of influence of the 
United States, especially since the completion of the Panama 
Canal, and the possibility of a change of sovereignty of 
any of the islands now under foreign jurisdiction, is of 
grave concern to the United States.” 

The Dutch West Indies are worth nothing to the Neth- 
erlands, but would be worth much to the United States 
both from a strategic and a commercial point of view. 
The Dutch territories in the West Indies consist of Suri- 
nam, or Dutch Guiana, and the six small islands called 
after the largest of them, the colony of Curacao. Surinam 
is a little smaller than New York State and contains a pop- 
ulation of 86,000 not counting the savages and the negroes 
who have run wild. Three hundred years ago Surinam was 
considered by the Dutch a fair trade equivalent for New 
Netherland. Today a square yard on Manhattan Island 
would bring more in the real estate market than a square 
mile of the Guianas. The Pilgrim Fathers hoped at first to 
settle there, but fortunately were deflected toward the 
more forbidding shore of New England. We nowadays rec- 
ognize what our ancestors ignored—the unalterable dif- 





ference between a tropical and a temperate land. It has 
still to be demonstrated that the tropics are capable of 
supporting civilization such as thrives in northern latitudes. 
But thru the advance in sanitary science the tropics have 
at last become livable to the white man, and we are be- 
ginning to realize their value for the supply of food and 
raw materials to northern civilization. 

Surinam has now fewer inhabitants than it had a hun- 
dred years ago, and a large proportion of the coffee, cotton 
and sugar plantations that were then thriving have been 
abandoned. It was a mere accident of history that after 
two hundred years of conflict in the Caribbean between 
the four great maritime powers of Spain, Holland, France, 
and England, the final result was a European enclave on 
the South American continent. 

Of the three Guianas the French is the worst off, the 
British is the best off, and Dutch Guiana comes in between. 
None of the three is prospering at present, and they cannot 
expect to prosper so long as they remain under European 
control. But if transferred to the United States their pros- 
pects would be bright, for they would be developed by 
American capital and enterprise and in a few years we 
should see a railroad running into the-interior and con- 
necting the coast with the rich valley of the Amazon. 

The insular possessions of the Netherlands are of less 
commercial, but greater strategic, importance. The six 
islands altogether are a little more than twice the area of 
the three Virgin Islands that we have just purchased from 
Denmark. Two-thirds of this area is in the island of Cura- 
cao, chiefly known to the public as the source of the orange 
peel from which is made the liqueur which goes by its 
name. But Curacao is of great value because it possesses 
“one of the finest and most commodious harbors of the 
West Indies,” to quote the report of the United States 
Naval Department on “Navigation in the Caribbean.”’ This 
extends far into the interior and is from forty to eighty 
feet deep. What its possession would mean to us may be 
realized when we remember that it was in this harbor that 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet was concealed in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War while our navy was searching the broad Atlantic 
for it. The United States Government has just made public 
the intrigue of Germany to gain control of the island of 
Margarita off the north coast of Venezuela for the pur- 
pose of using it as a shelter for submarines. Curacao occu- 
pies a similar position off the coast of Venezuela, and would 
be a much more serious menace to the United States if 
made into a naval base by an aggressive power. 

Near to Curacao are the smaller islands of Bonaire and 
Aruba. Then five hundred miles north are three tiny islands 
—St. Martin, which, tho only thirty-eight square miles in 
area, is divided between France and Holland; St. Eusta- 
tius, of only seven square miles, and Saba, a mere volcanic 
peak, whose inhabitants live in the crater and build boats 
altho the island has neither lake nor harbor. Altogether the 
Dutch colonies in the West Indies contain 5,000 square 
miles, while the three Virgin Islands that we have just 
beught from Denmark, at a cost of $25,000,000, comprise 
only 138 square miles. The Dutch possessions would be 
vastly more valuable to us, altho of course we could not 
be expected to pay for them at the same price per acre. 
Holland has been hard hit by the war notwithstanding the 
high prices which the Germans have paid for its produce. 
The cost of caring for such a large number of Belgian 
refugees and interned soldiers and the expense of main- 
taining its troops in arms to protect the country from a 
possible German invasion at any moment have caused a 
great strain upon the financial resources of the Govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances, it seems likely that the 
Government of the Netherlands would welcome an offer 
from the United States for the purchase of its American 
possessions. At any rate it would do no harm to ask. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The War Department 
has announced the 
gross quota of men 
that each state and territory is ex- 
pected to raise for the army. This total 
includes the National Guard and the 
enlistments in the regular army be- 
tween April 2‘and June 30 as well as 
the number of men to be raised by 
conscription. After the National Guard 
has been fully mobilized and the new 
drafted army called into existence the 
United States will have under arms 
1,152,985 men in addition to the regu- 
lar army establishment as it existed at 
the beginning of April. The number of 
men to be drafted will be 687,000 and 
will, of course, be greater or less in 
each individual state according to the 
extent to which that state has recruited 
its militia and filled its quota of the 
regular army. The territory of Hawaii 
has so large a National Guard that it 
will not be subject at all to the first 
conscription. Of all the states in the 
union Oregon will furnish the fewest 
drafted men to the army. Nevada has 
done even better than Oregon in re- 
eruiting volunteers for the regular 
army, but Nevada has no National 
Guard. On the other hand, some New 
Fingland states have a very heavy en- 
listment in the militia and have fur- 
nished very few soldiers to the regular 
army. 

On July 9 President Wilson issued 
a proclamation providing for the mobi- 
lization of the National Guard. On 
August 5 the entire National Guard 
becomes a part of the Federal army 
and subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations of the regular army. Until this 
is done no member of the National 


Draft Quotas 
Assigned 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 9—-Seventeen British ships sunk 
in past week. President Wilson pro- 
claims mobilization of . National 
Guard. Turks defeat Russian out- 
post on Persian border. British 
warship “Vanguard” blown up. 

July 10-—Russians reach Halicz. Ger- 

~ man Chancellor refuses to discuss 
peace. 

July 11—Germans take trenches on 
the Yser. Russians cross Lomnica 
River. 

July 12—Kalusz falls to the Russians. 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
resigns. 

July 13—Reichstag refuses to con- 
sider war credits. British aeroplane 
victory on French front. 

July 14—Georg Michaelis becomes 
German Chancellor. House of Rep- 
resentatives passes $640,000,000 air- 
eraft appropriation. 

July 15—Russians take 1600 Aus- 
trians in Galician battle. French 
and Germans raid trenches in 
Champagne. 




















Guard can be compelled to serve out- 
side of the United States. The National 
Guard of eleven states is called into the 
federal service on July 15, of nineteen 
others on July 25, and all of the rest 
en August 5. Training camps for the 
National Guardsmen are already pre- 
pared for use. 

The details of the draft are gradu- 
ally being settled. Nearly every local 
exemption board in the country has 
met and organized. Each board has 
numbered the cards in the registration 
district with red ink in a series run- 
ning from one to the total number in 
the district. These numbers will be 
drawn at Washington by lot, and as 


each is drawn the corresponding card 
in each district will be that of a drafted 
man. It is, therefore, imperative that 
every registered man find out at once 
the address of the exemption board in 
his home district and go there to in- 
quire for his “‘red number.” Then he 
should watch the newspapers, or in- 
quire directly at the exemption office, 
to see if his number is among those 
announced as drawn. If so, he should 
report first for physical examination 
on the day mentioned in his call. If he 
passes the physical examination and 
desires exemption he may file a claim 
with the local exemption board within 
seven days of his call and have ten 
days thereafter to file proof in sup- 
port of the claim. 


— On July 14 the House 

aa : of Representatives 
Aviation Bill passed appropriations 
totaling $640,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a great fleet of aero- 
planes, the training and equipment 
of aviators and other expenditures 
necessary to ensure us command of 
the air. The bill passed without any 
opposition and practically without de- 
bate. The only discussion of any mo- 
ment related to the administration’s 
policy of silence as to the details of 
the expenditure of this vast sum. Rep- 
resentative Kahn of California defend- 
ed official secrecy on the ground that 
to discuss details would inform Ger- 
many of the exact nature of our pro- 
gram and the number of aeroplanes 
which we intended to build. He in- 
stanced the policy of Germany in keep- 
ing the rest of the world in the dark 
as to the size of the submarine fleet 

















Central News 


TANK TACTICS 


Here is one of the rarest of war photographs—the actual attack of a squadron of French tanks on the German positions. Artillery fire has cleared 


the way and they lumber straight thru, impervious to counter-attack. The tank in the foreground isn’t even bothering to turn out for a shell 
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as a good example to follow. One 
disadvantage of this lump sum appro- 
priation was a dispute between the 
Appropriations Committee and _ the 
Committee on Military Affairs over the 
question of which should have charge 
of the aviation bill. 


Pee The provision insert- 
The Prohibition ed by the Senate into 

Difficulty the food control bill 
providing for the commandeering by 
the Federal Government of distilled 
liquor now in bond at a price equal to 
cost plus a profit of not more than 10 
per cent has been attacked as uncon- 
stitutional and may result in the re- 
casting of the entire bill. Several Sen- 
ators have brought forward the argu- 
ment that while Congress has the right 
to authorize the commandeering of sup- 
plies needed for war purposes it may 
not fix an arbitrary price, but must 
leave the determination of what con- 
stitutes “just compensation” to the 
courts. The prohibition provision can 
be modified in such a way as to meet 
the objection of unconstitutionality, 
but Congress is becoming more and 
more apprehensive that the sacrifice of 
the expected liquor revenues will upset 
all the financial plans of the Govern- 
ment and necessitate new taxes. 

The prohibition question is not the 
only obstacle to an early consideration 
of the food control bill. The Senate 
struck out the provision inserted in the 
measure by the House of Representa- 
tives placing under civil service rules 
the persons appointed to administer the 
law. This at once made the Republican 
minority hostile to the bill from the 
fear that all the positiens created by 
it will be filled by “deserving Demo- 
crats.” Other Senators still profess 
alarm at the extent of the powers con- 
ferred on the President and Mr. 
Hoover. If the food control bill is much 
longer delayed the administration may 
agree to the immediate enactment of 
some simpler measure with the con- 
tested provisions of the present bill 
omitted. 


The political crisis with- 
in the German Empire 
is probably of greater 
significance for the future of the war 
than any of the military operations 
now in progress. It is still too early to 
tell whether the present discontent will 
bring about revolutionary changes or 
evaporate, as all previous German re- 
form movements have done, with the 
granting of a few minor concessions 
and the promise of more at some un- 
specified time in the future. The Kaiser 
has made a definite pledge to do what 
he can to introduce equal manhood suf- 
frage in the Prussian Diet, but he has 
done nothing to reform the constitu- 
tion of the German Empire as a whole. 
He removed Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg in response to the desire of 
the imperial Reichstag, but in his place 
he appointed a little known Prussian 
bureaucrat, Georg Michaelis, who is 
not associated with any of the political 
parties into which the nation is divided, 
and will probably be a mere mouth- 


The German 
Crisis 





piece for the Kaiser. Previous to his 
appointment Chancellor Michaelis was 
food controller, a position correspond- 
ing roughly to that of Mr. Hoover in 
this country, altho with much more 
extensive power. 

Ex-Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg has held office for eight years and 
was the only remaining premier among 
the statesmen of the powers which en- 
tered the Great War in 1914. In Great 
Britain Asquith was replaced at the 
head of the Government by Lloyd 
George and in France, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Russia there have been fre- 
quent shake-ups of the cabinet, but von 
Bethmann-Hollweg managed to retain 
office in spite of criticism from every 
side. He was equally disliked by the 
Socialists, who demanded political re- 
forms and a statement of peace terms, 
and by the extreme Conservatives, who 
wished him to outline a program of 
conquest. At the opening of the present 
session of the Reichstag he again re- 
fused to discuss the conditions of peace, 
and this reticence seems to have offend- 
ed all parties. The Reichstag thereupon 
refused to consider the war credits bill 
and the Kaiser bowed to the storm and 
removed his Chancellor. With him went 
a number of the other cabinet minis- 
ters, including Dr. Alfred Zimmer- 











THE REICHSTAG’S 
BASES OF PEACE 


The majority bloc in the German 
Reichstag will, it is reported, attempt 
to secure the adoption of this state- 
ment of the principles which should 
underly the discussion of terms of 
peace: 

As on August 4, 1914, so on the 
threshold of the fourth year of the 
war the German people stand upon 
the assurance of the speech from the 
throne—“We are driven by no lust of 
conquest.” 

Germany took up arms in defense 
of its liberty and independence and 
for the integrity of its territories. The 
Reichstag labors for peace and a mu- 
tual understanding and lasting recon- 
ciliation among the nations. Forced 
acquisitions of territory and political, 
economic, and financial violations are 
incompatible with such a peace. 

The Reichstag rejects all plans aim- 
ing at an economic blockade and the 
stirring up of enmity among the peo- 
ples after the war. The freedom of the 
seas must be assured. Only an eco- 
nomic peace can prepare the ground 
for the friendly association of the 
peoples. 

The Reichstag will energetically 
promote the creation of international 
juridical organizations. So long, how- 
ever, as the enemy governments do not 
accept such a peace, so long as they 
threaten Germany and her Allies with 
conquest and violation, the German 
people will stand together as one man, 
hold out unshaken, and fight until the 
rights of itself and its Allies to life 
and development are secured. The Ger- 
man nation united is unconquerable. 

The Reichstag knows that in this 
announcement it is at one with the 
men who are defending the Father- 
land. In their heroic struggles they are 
sure of the undying thanks of the 
whole people. 


























mann, who as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs tried to bring Mexico and Japan 
into an alliance against the United 
States. 

The immediate occasion of the Ger- 
man political crisis was an attack on 
the Government by Herr Mathias Erz- 
berger, who as leader of the “Center” 
party, which represents the political 
views of Roman Catholic Germany, 
wields enormous power in the Reichs- 
tag. The bold position suddenly as- 
sumed by the Center party in Ger- 
many may be connected with the peace 
rumors prevailing in Roman Catholic 
Austria-Hungary and the anti-war 
propaganda of the Church in Quebec. 


Coincident with the Rus- 
sian offensive in Galicia 
was a new German drive 
in Flanders against the British and 
Belgian lines. The heaviest attack 
struck the British trenches along the 
Yser River north of Nieuport. On the 
night of July 10 the Germans occupied 
the British entrenchments on a front 
of about a mile and to a depth of six 
hundred yards, driving the British back 
beyond the Yser and capturing 1250 
prisoners. The artillery preparation for 
the attack was so intense that the resi- 
dents of London could plainly hear the 
sound of the cannon. The large num- 
ber of prisoners taken was due to the 
fact that the Germans cut off the re- 
treat of the men in the front trenches 
by artillery fire thru which no aid 
could pass. Trapped by the German fire 
in the rear and their defenses churned 
into dust by the bombardment in front, 
the English had to await helplessly the 
attack of the German marine corps 
troops who stormed their positions 
after the artillery had done its work. 
Further to the south, near Lombaert- 
zyde, the Germans were repulsed. 

The scene of this action was the sea- 
coast at the very extremity of the long 
entrenched line which stretches from 
Switzerland to the North Sea. The 
British trenches amid the sand dunes 
are usually protected by naval support, 
but there were no ships off the coast 
on the night of the attack. It is not 
known whether the German offensive 
was a mere local action intended to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy from 
other theaters of war, and to encourage 
the soldiers with a taste of success, or 
was the first step in a big drive at 
Dunkirk, Calais and other ports of the 
English Channel. 

Elsewhere on the western battle 
front the Allies have carried off the 
honors of war. Thruout the week the 
Germans made attack after attack on 
the French lines north of the Aisne 
along the Chemin des Dames, but al- 
ways with the same lack of success. 
Altho the attacking columns inflicted 
considerable losses on the defenders, it 
seems probable that they themselves 
suffered more severely. The British re- 
tain their supremacy in the air. During 
one engagement the Germans lost thirty 
aeroplanes to nine of the British, and 
the British naval air service has made 
many raids on the Belgian coast in 
possession of the Germans. 


The Battle 
of the Dunes 
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French Ministry The beginning of the 
open sessions of the 
Holds Office = French Chamber of 
Deputies was marked by an attempt to 
overthrow the ministry of ‘Premier 
Ribot. The chief complaint of the oppo- 
sition was the failure of the French 
offensive in the west to gain as much 
ground as it had been expected to 
win. The Government admitted heavy 
losses, but contended that the results 
achieved were of real military impor- 
tance. Others criticized, as a piece of 
party politics, the sending cf M. Viviani 
as head of the French war mission to 
America. After a long and somewhat 
turbulent discussion the Chamber voted 
its confidence in the ministry and the 
immediate crisis was past. The Ribot 
government is in favor of a strong war 
policy. The Minister of War declared 
that a peace based on the restoration 
of conditions as they existed before the 
war would be equivalent to a German 
victory, and Premier Ribot insisted that 
France would annex Alsace-Lorraine 
without a plebiscite. The vote of con- 
fidence, therefore, implies that France 
will continue the war until a complete 
victory is achieved and will enter no 
negotiations looking toward a compro- 
mise peace. 


Russians — —— = 
: whic egan wi 
Capture Halicz the capture of Ko- 
niuchy on the first of July continued 
along nearly the whole Galician front 
with unabated vigor and a reckless ex- 
penditure of human life. The immedi- 
ate aim of the Russians was to capture 
the important city of Lemberg, which 
is not only the capital of Galicia but 
the chief railroad center of the region. 
Once before during the war Lemberg 
has been taken by the Russians, but 
after it was recaptured in the summer 
ef 1915 it remained securely Austrian. 
The second Russian offensive under- 
taken by General Brusiloff the follow- 
ing year was checked at Halicz, the city 
which is called “the key to Lemberg.” 
But the revolutionary army achieved 
what the imperial army had failed to 
accomplish. The Russians forced the 
enemy back north and south of Halicz 
and on July 10 entered the city. 
The capture of Halicz did not com- 
plete the victories of the Russian army. 
The Austrian forces between the Dnies- 
ter and the Carpathians fell back be- 
hind the Lomnica River to the south- 
west of Halicz and during the retreat 
thousands of prisoners fell into the 
hands of the Russians. Many of these 
prisoners, however, were really desert- 
ers. The Slavic regiments of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army have shown little 
enthusiasm since the Russian revolu- 
tion has removed their fear of coming 
under the rule of an autocracy even 
more oppressive than that to which 
they were accustomed. Several Czech 
(Bohemian) regiments deserted to the 
Russians as a unit. In addition to the 
big drive in Galicia the Russians ham- 
mered the German-Austrian line at 
several places farther north. The city 
of Pinsk, which is the German outpost 
in the valley of the Pripet River, has 
been set afire by the Russian artillery. 
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Central News 


THE GAS MASK IN CONGRESS 
The United States is considering the adoption of 
this gas mask of American invention, worn here 
by Representative Heintz of Ohio, who recently 
demonstrated its use to Congress. Its chief im- 
provement over the present gas mask is an air 
filter which will insure a supply of pure air 
as long as may be necessary 

The hero of the Galician army is 
General Korniloff, who is perhaps the 
most romantic figure among the mili- 
tary leaders of the republic. Born in 
a Cossack peasant home he won by 
extraordinary scholarship the chance, 
which in those days rarely came to a 
peasant, to enter an officers’ training 
school. He was decorated for valor in the 
Japanese war and he was regarded by 
the Austrians who made him prisoner 

















Ira L. Hill’s Studio 

MUSIC FOR SUMMER AND WAR 
Pierre Monteux, leader of the Civic Orchestral 
Concerts in New York, achieves the difficult 
task of combining in one evening’s entertain- 
ment music that is both popular and good, and 
a patriotic rally. He is recently from the trenches 
himself—his admirers speak of the verve in his 
leadership as giving the music “the trench 
swing.” So far he has given ten concerts this 

summer, all of them largely attended 


in 1915 as at once the most formidable 
and the most chivalrous of their foes. 
He escaped from an Austrian prison 
camp and on his return to Russia was 
placed in command of the troops at the 
capital. By his refusal to repress the 
Petrograd insurrection he greatly aided 
the revolution and the provisional gov- 
ernment was glad to give him a lieu- 
tenant generalship under General Bru- 
siloff. General Korniloff has traveled 
extensively in Central Asia and is the 
author of several works of travel. He 
has the reputation also of being one of 
the best linguists in Europe. 


The inspiring victories 
achieved by the armies 
of the republic have 
contributed greatly to straightening 
out the internal problems which have 
hitherto paralyzed Russian arms. The 
American war commission which has 
been visiting Russia gives a most op- 
timistic report of conditions. “We have 
found no organic or incurable malady 
in the Russian democracy,” reports Mr. 
Root, adding that “democracies are al- 
ways in trouble.” Major General Scott, 
of the American army, who has wit- 
nessed at first hand the big drive in 
Galicia, declares that the Russian ar- 
tillery was remarkably effective, and 
that there was not a sign of insub- 
ordination or reluctance among the 
suldiers when they were given the order ' 
to advance. Premier Lvoff, in a state- 
ment to the American people, an- 
nounces that an adequate supply of 
munitions of war for the offensive was — 
already assured so far as the immediate 
future was concerned. He admitted, 
however, that the transportation sys- 
tem of Russia was still in a very bad 
shape and that American aid was much 
needed to equip the railroads with all 
their needed supplies. Even the ex-Czar 
Nicholas has accepted the new order 
gracefully, and he has applied to the 
provisional government for permission 
to take part in the national “Loan of 
Freedom,” corresponding to our own 
Liberty Loan. 

. Russia has not yet succeeded in con- 
quering all separatist tendencies. The 
Diet of Finland has taken advantage 
of revolutionary confusion to prepare 
a bill assuming for itself all the powers 
exercized by the Russian Governor 
General of Finland, and thus making 
the connection between Russia and Fin- 
land a purely nominal one. The revolu- 
tionary government in Russia is in sym- 
pathy with the cause of Finnish auton- 
omy but insists that all questions in- 
volving constitutional changes within 
the republic must await the meeting of 
the constituent assembly which will es- 
tablish the permanent government of 
Russia. 


Russian 
Readjustment 


" The Parliamen- 
The Mesopotamia tary commission 

Inquiry of inquiry, which 
has been investigating the failure of 
the British campaign in Mesopotamia 
in 1915, has issued a report so dras- 
tically critical that it has been called 
“a cemetery of reputations.” It was 
found that the British expedition was 
cut off by the Turks at Kut-el-Amara 
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© International Film 
“SAMMY” 


SIGHTSEES PARIS—AND IS LOST 


New Yorkers who stared with friendly amusement at the French sailors looking lost on Broadway 

will enjoy this turning of the tables by their allies. The French poilu and his girl in Paris think 

it rather droll that a soldier should need to consult a map of their boulevards, even if he is an 
American on his first jaunt overseas * 


and forced to surrender because it had 
been hurried forward into the enemy’s 
country without numbers or equipment 
sufficient for so venturesome an enter- 
prize. Austen Chamberlain, one of the 
officials blamed for the failure of the 
expedition, has resigned his post as 
Secretary of State for India, and Lord 
Hardinge has offered to give up his 
present office of Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Several minor civil 
officials of the India Office may also 
be forced out of public life by the 
revelations of the commission. 

The present campaign in Asiatic 
Turkey is progressing slowly and in- 
decisively. The British still hold Meso- 
potamia and the country to the south 
of Jerusalem, but neither the advance 
by way of Bagdad or the advance thru 
Syria has penetrated far enough into 
the Turkish domains to reach a mili- 
tary decision. The best effect thus far 
of the campaign is to encourage the 
movement for an independent Arabia. 
The Arab “King of the Hejaz” has 
taken several towns from the Turks to 
the east of the Sinai peninsula. The 
Russians concede a local victory for 
the Turks on the Persian frontier. 


Edward de Valera 
has been elected 
to the House of 
Commons from the constituency of 
East Clare on a platform advocating 
an independent republic in Ireland. He 
received 5010 votes to 2035 for Patrick 
Lynch, the candidate of the Nationalist 
party who favored home rule within 
the British Empire. De Valera, an 
Irishman of Spanish ancestry, born in 
New York, was a professor in Dublin 


Sinn Feiner Elected 
to Parliament 


University. He associated himself with 
the Easter rebellion of last year, was 
arrested and sentenced to death, but 
was freed by the general amnesty re- 
cently offered to political prisoners by 
the British Government. The seat in 
the House of Commons which he has 
captured had been filled by Major Will- 
iam Redmond, brother of John Red- 
mond the Nationalist leader, who was 
recently killed while fighting the Ger- 
mans in Flanders. 

The political significance of the elec- 
tion is very great in view of the forth- 
coming Irish constitutional convention 
which is to draw up a home rule biil 
for the consideration of Parliament. 
The Irish Nationalist party has favored 
participation in the convention and has 


,built great hopes on it, but the Sinn 


Feiners disdain to have anything to do 
with a purely advisory convention. De 
Valera will probably refuse to enter 
Parliament, as his faction denies the 
authority of the British Government, 
and only contests seats as demonstra- 
tions of the strength of the popular 
demand for national independence. If 
Ireland as a whole shares the temper 
of East Clare, the national convention 
will come to nothing, as the British 
Government, ready to grant to Ireland 
almost anything short of independence, 
will never consent to that. 


The restored mon- 
archy in China has 
been _ overthrown 
much more rapidly than had been an- 
ticipated. General Chang-Hsun counted 
on the dynastic loyalty of the Manchus 
and the indifference of the masses of 
the Chinese peasantry and his own ex- 


Republicans 
Triumph in China 


cellent army to uphold the throne of 
the boy Emperor Hsuan Tung against 
the Republicans until the powers were 
forced to recognize the monarchy as 
the only existing government in China. 
But he made the capital error of under- 
estimating the extent to which the 
hinese people have become permeated 
with republican ideas in the past few 
years. Within a few days the imperial- 
ist army was beleagured in Pekin by 
some fifty thousand men from Southern 
China, and this force was daily in- 
creased by new arrivals and desertions 
from General Chang-Hsun’s own troops. 
Tuan Chi-Jui, the new Premier, issued a 
proclamation to the Chinese people urg- 
ing them to defend their liberties. The 
ablest men of the nation rallied around 
him and Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who led the 
first revolution against the Manchu 
dynasty, took the post of commander in 
chief of the navy. The Emperor ab- 
dicated and his “Warwick the king 
maker,” General Chang-Hsun, aban- 
doned the attempt to hold Pekin. 

No foreign nation ventured to rec- 
ognize the restored monarchy during 
its brief period of power. The Japa- 
nese Government formally declared that 
it did not intend to take sides in the 
internal politics of China. The coldncss 
shown by the Japanese toward the 
Manchu ruler is partly explained by 
the report that the monarchy intendcd 
to restore the broken diplomatic rela- 
tions between China and Germany, and 
that German agents had actively pro- 
moted the imperialist cause in the hope 
of such action. But the government 
directed by General Chang-Hsun did 
not remain in power long enough to 
embark on any foreign policy. The way 
in which the Chinese people rose to 
the defense of their free institutions is 
a hopeful sign for the future, but this 
will not be the last insurrectionary 
movement which China must face if 
Chinese generals continue to use the 
provincial armies independently of the 
National government. China may not 
inaptly be compared with Mexico in its 
actual government. Both countries are 
republican in form, but both are kept 
in constant disorder by military chief- 
tains who are the real government over 
as much of the nation as their armies 
are able to terrorize. 


The toll of British ship- 
ping destroyed by the 
Germans during the week 
ending July 8 is the smallest for any 
week since that of March 11. Fourteen 
ships of more than 1600 tons were de- 
stroyed by submarines and three of 
smaller tonnage. Since the first of 
March 535 British ships have been re- 
ported as sunk; a weekly average of 
more than twenty-eight. The present 
marked decrease in submarine attacks 
is encouraging, but is not conclusive 
evidence that the peril of blockade is 
over, as it is only a month since the 
number of ships sunk was above the 
average for the nineteen week period 
considered. Apparently the frequency 
of submarine attacks on merchant ship- 
ping varies periodically over a cycle of 
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several weeks; perhaps because large 
. fleets of submarines leave port at the 
same time. Among the ships lost dur- 
ing the week was the American steam- 
ship “Kansan,” which left on June 28 
with foodstuffs and steel for France. 
It is rumored that Germany will soon 
extend the area of ruthless submarine 
warfare to the whole of the Atlantic. 


The Shipping 
Board will, it is 
understood, request 
Congress for new appropriations waich 
will enable it to double its_output of 
ships. Chairman Denman of the Ship- 
ping Board declares the present appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 will not re- 
place in eighteen months more than 
four-fifths of the shipping destroyed 
by the Germans since the first of Feb- 
ruary. In addition to the usual burden 
of trade, the American merchant ma- 
rine must next year carry to Europe an 
‘American army and all its equipment. 
If Congress grants the extra $500,000,- 
000 which it may soon be asked to vote, 
the emergency fleet may be increased 
from two and a half or three million 
tons to five or six millions. 

President Wilson has signed an ex- 
ecutive order giving General Goethals 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
of which he is the manager the power 
to commandeer all vessels now buiid- 
ing and hasten their construction. Some 
two million tons of shipping will be 
taken over and completed. General 
Goethals will probably decide to build 
both wooden and stcel cargo ships to 
the full capacity of the shipping yards. 
After the vessels are completed by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation the Ship- 
ping Board will see that they are kept 
fully utilized in trade with the Allies. 
The Shipping Board is also empow- 
ered to requisition and operate ships 
already in commission. The agreement 
on prices with the steel men has great- 
ly facilitated ship construction at a 
reasonable rate. 


Enlarging the 
Shipping Program 


Under the terms 
of the omnibus 
espionage bill 
Fresident Wilson has proclaimed an 
embargo, effective on July 15, on the 
exportation of certain commodities nec- 
essary in war time except under such 
limitations and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the national administra- 
tion. The proclamation applies equally 
to the Entente Allies, the Central Pow- 
ers and the neutral nations, but special 
license will be given in nearly all cases 
for trade with the Allies and, except 
for some special reason, with the neu- 
trals. The commodities mentioned as 
subject to embargo are: coal, coke, fuel 
oils, food grains and flour, fodder and 
feeds, meats and fats, iron and steel 
and manufactures from them, ferro- 
manganese, fertilizers, explosives, arms 
and ammunition. The purpose of the 
embargo is double: to prevent the ex- 
portation anywhere of commodities that 
are absolutely needed in this country, 
and to prevent the exportation to neu- 
tral nations of commodities that may be 
reshipped to Germany or its allies or 


Embargo 
Proclamation Issued 


may be used to replace native products 
exported to those countries. For exam- 
ple, there has been much complaint 
from the Allies that Sweden was let- 
ting Germany have the output of Swed- 
ish mines, and supplying its own needs 
by importing metals from the United 
States, which in effcct is the same as 
if the metals were passed directly thru 
the British blockade from the United 
States to Germany by way of Sweden. 
Nevertheless, the neutrals dislike the 
idea of being “rationed” and complain 
greatly that the United States has be- 
traycd its historic principle of the 
“freedom of the seas.” 


Thus far in our war 
with Germany the In- 
dustrial Workers of the 
World have been the most troublesome 
if not the most menacing of all our 
internal foes. German sympathizers and 
“conscientious objectors” even now on 
the eve of the draft have confined them- 
selves to bloodicss agitation, the So- 
cialist majority scems to deprecate vio- 
lence in spite of its reiterated con- 
cemnation of the war, and the more 
prominent anarchists, including Alex- 
ander Berkman and Emma Goldman, 
are now serving prison sentences for 
inciting resistance to conscription. The 
people of the western states are, how- 
ever, greatly conccrned over certain re- 
cent manifestations of the I. W. W. 
These agitators are numbered by the 
thousands and many of them are open- 
ly advocating insurrection and the 


The War on 
Anarchy 





Lou Rogers in the Woman Citizen 


MRS. SAM: “IT IS TERRIBLY HUMILIATING TO ME, SAM, TO HAVE 
YOU GO TO EUROPE IN LAST CENTURY’S HAT” 


wholesale wrecking of American indus- 
try. Federal troops have been stationed 
in Washington and Arizona to overawe 
the disturbers, and Federal agents in 
Nebraska and the Dakotas are investi- 
gating persistent reports that I. W. W. 
conspirators plan to burn the grain 
crops. 

In several places the local authorities 
have taken matters into their own 
hands, and have made wholesale arrests 
of walking delegates of the I. W. W. 
In the majority of cases the arrested 
men were herded into freight cars and 
deported from the state. The largest 
deportation of this sort occurred at 
Bisbee, Arizona, in the midst of a cop- 
per mining district. Many of the miners 
were on strike and the others were in- 
timidated from their work by I. W. W. 
pickets who poured into the copper 
mining region by the hundreds and 
attempted to establish a reign of terror 
that would close the mines entirely. 
Sheriff Wheeler, of Cochise County, en- 
listed some two thousand citizen depu- 
ties and rounded up nearly twelve 
hundred strikers and sympathizers 
whom they put into cattle cars and 
sent across the New Mexico boundary. 


President Wilson's 
eloquent appeal to 
the business men of 
America, which we print on another 
page of this issue, has awakened no 
little response among the captains of 
the big national industries. Representa- 
tives of the steel industry have agreed 
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to furnish the Government with as 
much steel as necessary at a cost plus 
fixed profit basis after the Federal 
Trade Commission completes its inves- 
tigation of production costs. Steel 
prices if fixed on the principle of “all 
the market will bear” would now be 
very high since the unprecedented de- 
mand for steel shipping, war munitions 
and machinery has threatened a short- 
age of steel for ordinary industrial 
purposes. Since preference must first 
be given to the tools of war and second- 
ly to the almost equally urgent needs 
of transportation, structural steel for 
builders will be very hard to obtain. 
A Chamber of Commerce bulletin ad- 
vises the use of wood and concrete 
wherever it can be substituted for steel 
in buildings. Other industries are sim- 
ilarly responsive to the national emer- 
gency. The coal industry has been 
cleared of the charge of conspiracy to 
raise prices by the acquittal of one 
hundred and ten defendants, corpora- 
tions and officers, accused of combining 
to control the soft coal output of West 
Virginia. The expenses of this great 
investigation and trial are estimated at 
about a million dollars. 

An attempt has recently been made 
to forbid any member of the advisory 
commission to the Council of National 
Defense to participate in the disposi- 
tion of contracts affecting the sale of 
their own products to the Government. 
As several members of the commission 
are at the head of important businesses, 
many regard this apparently innocent 
clause in the food administration bill as 
an attempt on the part of Congress to 
curtail the powers of the Council. The 
administration is believed to oppose 
this provision, and Secretary Lane, of 
the Interior Department, has spoken 
against it on the ground that the com- 


mission could make no contracts, but 
could only make recommendations to 
the Government. 


In spite of strong rcp- 
resentations by the 
railroads of the Unitcd 
States that increased operating costs 
were reducing thcir profits and avail- 
able capital for future development, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused the 15 per cent increase in all 
freight rates which it had been asked 
to grant. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission found upon investigation 
that in spite of increased expenses the 
railroads as a whole had enjoyed a very 
prosperous year because the unusual 
demand for the transportation of muni- 
tions'and foodstuffs for export had en- 
abled many lines to use their equipment 
continuously at their greatest capacity. 
As this war prosperity might be ex- 
pected to continue for many months, 
the Commission saw no reason for any 
drastic change in the old rates. Some 
relief, however, was granted. The south- 
ern railroads were authorized to in- 
crease their rates on coal, coke and 
iron ore, and the western railroads on 
coal and coke to equalize them with the 
rates already allowed the eastern rail- 
roads. The eastern railroads, whose op- 
erating revenue had decreased during 
the last few months, were allowed cer- 
tain increases in class rates amounting 
to a total of more than fifty million 
dollars a year. 


Railroad Rate 
Increase Small 


The New Cotton prices advanccd 
Cotton Crop on account of the Gov- 

ernment’s July report, 
which showed that condition in the last 
week of June was only 70.2, while the 
ten years’ average had been 80. These 
figures, with an acreage reduction of 
4 per cent, indicate a crop of only 11,- 


633,000 bales. In New York, sales were 
made at 27 cents a pound. Aftcrward, 
however, owing to expectation that cot- 
ton would be one of the products con- 
trolled by the Government, the price 
declined, and on the 5th it was 25 cents. 
The Liverpool Exchange, which was 
closed on June 19, after the price there 
had risen to 40 cents, was reopened 
cight days later, but trading has been 
carefully restricted. The crop has been 
affected by the northward movement of 
negro labor, unfavorable weather, the 
high cost of fertilizers, and -the use of 
cotton land for the production of grain. 
Ocean freight rates are very high, and 
demand at American mills has been in- 
creased by orders from European gov- 
ernments and our own. No consider- 
able reduction of price is expected, al- 
tho Government control may prevent 
any addition to the present rates. 


The original estimates of the 
quantity of steel required by the 
Government did not exceed 3 
per cent of the industry’s output, but 
they have been increased and, with 
purchases for Allies, if these be added, 
may amount to 40 per cent. Manufac- 
turers are deeply interested in the pro- 
posed regulation of prices to be paid 
for so much of their product. In the 
recent controversy about the price of 
ship steel, the figures named by Secre- 
tary Daniels must have been below the 
cost of production. Plates made of 
iron for which $55 a ton is paid can- 
not be sold profitably for $56 a ton, 
and Japan has been willing to pay 
$175. The cost of making steel has ad- 
vanced rapidly in twelve months. Iron, 
now $55, was $20 a year ago. The in- 
crease for coke has been 600 per cent. 
and 50 per cent has been added to the 
cost of labor. 


Steel 
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THE FIRST TEN THOUSAND SAILORS 


Fortunately there’s plenty of room to spread round the Great Lakes Naval Training Station at Lake Bluff, Illinois. Recruits come even faster than 
equipment, tho, and every tent has its full quota—and then some 



































A WHEAT HARVEST WORTH IMITATING 


LEARNING FROM THE ENEMY 


by both Ambassador Gerard and 

United States Food Commis- 
sioner Hoover after an examination of 
the German food situation. There is one 
reason for Germany’s self-sufficiency 
now, and that is because she has placed 
the agricultural system of her country 
on a national basis so efficient that it 
reaches out to the minutest detail of 
farm life. 

In our own country we have already 
realized the necessity of federal food 
control, but we should inaugurate the 
system immediately, basing it on the 
far-reaching plan of Germany. By 
avoiding delay we can also avert a mis- 
take made by the Germans in the be- 
ginning of the war, and one which 
might prove irreparable to us. For two 
years Germany and Austria-Hungary 
permitted jealousy of state rights to 
hamper the founding of a federal food 


“ HE Germans can’t be starved 
| out!” This is the statement made 


board; in that time great quantities of, 


potatoes and grain rotted because they 
were inadequately cared for, and there 
were times when one state had so much 
food that it spoiled, while other statcs 
were suffering want. Only when the 
Food Board was inaugurated under 
Batocki were these errors avoid- 


BY ROY S. MACELWEE 








Dr. MacElwee, who is lecturer on 
economics at Columbia University, 
spent several months of the spring 
and summer of 1916 in Germany and 
was afforded an unusual opportunity 
to observe the conditions of which he 
writes. After a close study of the 
methods by which the Germans are 
solving their farming and food prob- 
lem, he is convinced that the United 
States must have a Federal Food 
Board with large powers over produc- 
tion and marketing. Dr. MacElwee de- 
scribes in detail the duties and powers 
of the various sub-departments which 
this Federal Food Board should have, 
and in each instance he shows how 
the Germans have struggled with and 
in many cases have overcome the prob- 
lems before us today.—Tur Epiror. 




















Under our department of production 
there should be several sub-depart- 
ments such as the acreage office, the 
seed office, the labor office, machinery 
and implements office, fertilizer office, 
and the offices connected with the live 
stock, transportation, and even rural 
credit for the farmers. In each of these 
sub-departments of production the 
work to be done is definite and helpful. 


In the acreage office the question of 
what the farmers should plant and how 
much must be solved; it must ascer- 
tain the prokable demand for the staple 
products, and what proportion of the 
acreage should be put into such prod- 
ucts as cotton, wheat, barley, rye, etc. 
Its duty also is to determine what dis- 
tricts will be best for each. The worl: 
involved in this is of tremendous im- 
portance. Again we must profit by the 
cxample of the Germans in their ex- 
perience with sugar. In the beginning 
they made the mistake of planting all 
their acres with bread cereals, entirely 
neglecting to plant any sugar, despite 
its great importance to them. Today 
each German goes around with a small 
tube of saccharine, because sugar is ab- 
solutely unobtainable. Directions as to 
the right proportions of planting, such 
as our acreage department could give, 
would have made such a condition im- 
possible. 

Similar work could be done in the 
other departments, as in the distribu- 
tion of seed, and the provision of trans- 
portation facilities. The departments of 
live stock and fertilizer have very es- 
sential work before them, because in 
both these lines our country is in great 
danger. Germany once more of- 





ed, and did Germany reach her 
present basis of self-sufficiency. 

Our own Federal Food Board, 
with its auxiliary departments, 
should be established on the ex- 
ample of our enemies, the Ger- 
mans. The board should have 
far-reaching jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility, and under it there 
should be state food boards and 
county food boards which should 
be responsibile to the central 
board for executing its policies. 
In its working this hierarchy 
should come into direct contact 
with every farmer in the United 
States, and with the knowledge 
of all local conditions thus ob- 
tained the federal board can 
accomplish much. By dividing 
into main branches of produc- 
tion and marketing, this central 
board can avoid the great dan- 
ger of dissipating our national 








fers the example. By the utmost 
economy, and under federal di- 
rection, the Germans have in- 
creased their supply of live 
stock in a way that makes our 
increase ridiculous. One of their 
methods of increasing their 
_ supply of hogs, for instance, 
during the war, without food 
waste, has been to organize 
“piggeries” in back of their 
lines. The animals have been 
fed from the wastes of éach 
army kitchen, and prizes are 
given for the best results. By 
this plan the VII Army alone 
fattened 50,000 hogs last sum- 
mer. In the second year of the 
war when the supply of hogs 
was greatly reduced by slaugh- 
ter, the Germans reduced the 
meat rations and_ increased 
their supply of hogs by about 
four million in ‘six months, and 








resources in both these depart- 
ments. 


THERE’S NOT A CHANCE FOR WEEDS WHEN WOMAN’S 


PLACE IS IN THE FIELDS 


their cattle by 800,000. The 
German methods of conserving 
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and increasing the supply of 


fertilizer were also remarkable. f wns 


They increased the stall feed- 
ing, using the silo and feed- 
chopper. Their foresight can be 
shown when we know that they 
had stored up an immense 
amount of stall feed, such as 
cottonseed cakes and corn im- 
ported from the United States, 
For the conservation of fertil- 
izer they build their stables 
with cement floor. They also 
have a system of drains and 
gutters back of the stall and 
pay particular attention to the 
conservation of animal by- 
products. 

It is also proverbial that the 
American farmer is very care- 
less about his equipment; our 
sub-department of machinery 
and. equipment, by giving ad- 
vice, should educate him to 











made by the county boards with 
their field lieutenants; and in 
the county board to arrange this 
there must always be an expert 
map draftsman who can draw 
the pictures of all the farms in 
his locality and designate the 
wasted parts which could be ar- 
ranged and made available for 
planting. Evcry German estate 
considers such a draftsman nec- 
essary and it is his duty to 
draw maps indicating times of 
planting and when the crops are 
due. 

Of course, to all these plans 
the consent of the farmer is 
necessary, and without his co- 
operation our country can do 
nothing. But it is quite proba- 
ble that if we follow England 
in assuring the farmer a fixed 
minimum price for his products, 








greater care. A typical case of 

good treatment of farm ma- 
terial in Germany is that practised on 
the estate of Baron von Sternburg, 
where some McCormick. binders har- 
vested 100 acres a year and were made 
to last twelve years. This is done by 
each farmer who understands the 
working of the machine and treats it 
with great care. 

Another point of efficiency in which 
the Germans are worth imitating is 
their method of actually increasing the 
yield of each farm and limiting and 
reducing all waste, When we consider 


that in the United States the average 


yield per acre is fifteen bushels, while 
in Germany it is thirty bushels and 
even fifty and sixty in Saxonia and 
Pomerania, we can understand the 
great increase which each acre could be 
made to yield here. The causes for the 
German returns are, in the first place, 
a complete understanding of crop rota- 
tion. Our own farmers, relying on the 


A PERFECT PATTERN OF CROPS 


great acreage of the United States, 
have neglected to pay attention to this 
and have thus drained the resources of 
the land. The Germans also make a 
practise of plowing the land very deep, 
as much as seven inches with a. three- 
inch subsoil loosener under the plow 
sole. Besides this, they cultivate the 
soil between the rows of wheat, oats 
and barley. The plan also of discarding 
all fences and marking borders by cor- 
ner posts would save probably thou- 
sands of acres here now wasted under 
fences. 

The adoption of the long furrow 
which the Germans now have would 
also save a great amount of time. In- 
stead of having the square field where 
there are double the number of turn- 
ings, the farmer could save time and 
labor, as in plowing the turn is most 
troublesome. The arrangement for all 
these plans of conservation should be 


and mobilize sufficient labor 
forces to work his farm, we can 
induce him to codperate with a 
Federal Board. In case of the failure of 
our agriculture to meet the demands 
made upon it during so critical a stage, 
there still remains the plan of seques- 
tering the land and paying rental to 
the owners. This will probably not be 
necessary because the patriotism of the 
American farmer is above question, and 
the chances are that the farmer wiil 
realize the situation and will be more 
than glad to codperate with the Fed- 
eral Board. 

There remains no other reason why 
the United States, however, should not 
immediately set to work to inaugurate 
this hierarchy for the control of agri- 
culture. It is certain that our country 
ought to take example from our enemics 
and to evade the mistakes made by Ger- 
many in a similar crisis, by imitating 
the efficient machine she had built up 
to help her in the World War. 

New York City 

















FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHEEP FEED BY THE ROADSIDE IN GERMANY 
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Underwood Press Illustrating (© International Film 
The question of “woman’s place” gets 
more complicated every day. For even 
without the stimulus of war the boun- 
-daries of said place were rapidly coming 
to include all property adjacent thereto, 
and now that the need of national service 
justifies their venturing, women are 
by no means resting content with even 
the “adjacent” jobs. In France, perhaps, 
necessity has called-on women most to do 
the work that once belonged to men. The 
mechanics at the right are employed at 
a big aviation station not far from the 
lines of fighting. The little Parisian mes- 
senger at the left stepned into Brother's 
job when he was called to the front. 
Above is a bit of the day’s work int 
Chicago lumber yard. Somehow it doesn’t 
look as queer as you think it ought io! 
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Ready! The 


Allies’ munitions works are piling 








Press Illustrating 
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A spectacular photograph of the shells in action. These are two of our coast defense guns fired simultaneously in 
target practise. ‘ 


The camcra man had luck as well as skill to snap the projectiles just clear of their smoke puff 
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Pictorial Press 
The battered walls of Rheims Cathedral still stand, tho another shot like that photographed above may bring them down. 
But there’s little left of the town itself. The City Council standing here in their ruined hall are forced to hold their meetings 
in a nearby cellar. The soldiers at the right are trying to carry the few undamaged works of art to a place of greater safety 
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NAVAL POWER AND NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
BY REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 


N the present situation the main 

thing for us to realize is that the 

crisis has become a military one, 

and that history shows that the most 
dangerous thing a country can do in a 
military crisis is to underestimate the 
gravity of the situation. 

The fashion in this country has been 
to take it for granted that, in the pres- 
ent conflict, the Allies will surely win. 
At its outbreak, the great majority of 
our people thought that the war would 
soon be won by the Allies. 

Army and navy officers had no such 
illusion. We realized that the most per- 
fect and enormous fighting machine 
that the world had ever seen, a monster 
of efficiency, had been set in motion. 
We noted, after about a month of war, 
that it was working with all the vigor 
and effectiveness that its most pro- 
nounced admirers had expected. The 
people of the United States had not 
been trained along military and naval 
lines, and they were very much im- 
prest with the superiority of the ma- 
terial resources of the Allies in com- 
parison with those of their antagonists. 

So we must fight, not only with 
energy, but with strategical insight 
and invention. The conduct of war and 
the conduct of preparation for war are 
controlled by three agencies, strategy, 
logistics and invention. In the United 
States, we have become accustomed to 
thinking that war is fought with men, 
guns, ships, etc., only. It is true that 
war is fought with them; but they are 
simply the tools which strategy uses; 
they are comprized under the heading 
of “logistics.” 

We are weak in strategy, because we 
have paid little attention to it. We 
have few competent strategists, even in 
the army and navy. The competent 
strategist is a man so versed in the 
values of the various factors that are 
used in war, so familiar with the 
causes of success and failure (as 
taught by the lessons of history and 
the game board), so clearly cognizant 
of the military and naval ideas and 
ambitions of foreign countries, so well 
aware of their points of strength and 
weakness, so thoroly in touch with the 
military, naval and industrial condi- 
tions in this country, so keenly alive 
to what his country’s interests demand 
that she should do, and so well posted 
as to the difficulties in the way and the 
means by which the difficulties can best 
be met, that he can. estimate correctly 
each military situation, as it arises, and 
come promptly to a wise decision as to 
what steps should be taken. 

Naval defense may be said to consist 
of three parts: 


100 


1. Defense of the coast against 
bombardment and invasion. 

2. Defense of the trade routes trav- 
ersed by ships carrying the exports and 
imports of the country. 

8. Defense of the national policy, 
including defense of the nation’s repu- 
tation, honor, and prestige. 

Of these, defense of the coast 
against bombardment and invasion is 
the easiest, and defense of the national 
policy the most difficult; because in 
preventing bombardment and _ inva- 
sion the defender has the strategical 
advantage of being nearer home than 
the adversary; while in the defense of 
a country’s policy, a naval force may 
have to “assume the offensive,” and go 
even to the far distant coasts of the 
enemy—as the Russian fleet went to 
Tsushima, where it met its death. 

It would be tiresome to recount all 
the battles both on sea and land, in 
which smaller forces defeated forces 
numerically greater; but it may not be 
possible by any other means to force 
the fact on the attention—even some- 
times of naval officers—that material 
vessels, guns, etc., are merely instru- 
ments, and that the work gotten out 
of any instrument depends not only on 
the instrument itself, but on the skill 
with which it is employed. Usually, 
when thinking or speaking of the power 
of any instrument (or means or method 
of organization) we mean the power of 
which it is capable; that is, the result 
which it can produce, if used with 100 
per cent. of skill. Possibly, we are sub- 
consciously aware that we assume per- 
fect skill; but whether we are or not, 
we have become so accustomed to the 
tacit acceptance of the phrase, ‘“‘other 
things being equal,” that we have come 
to forget that other things may not 
be equal at all; and that they certainly 
will not be on the day of trial, if we 
forget or undervalue those other 
things, while our antagonist does not. 

Not only must the personnel be suffi- 
cient in number and correctly divided, 
it must be organized in such manner 
that the personnel itself will have the 
characteristics of a machine, in the 
sense that each unit will be so placed 
relatively to the hope of reward and 
the fear of punishment, that he will do 
his allotted tasks industriously; that he 
will have the place in the organization 
for which his character and abilities fit 
him, and that he will be given such 
duties and exercizes as will fit him 
more and more for his position, and 
more and more for advancement to 
higher positions. 

Not only this, we must exercize fore- 
sight in the endeavor to have. the ma- 


terial parts and the personnel parts 
ready at the same time, so that neither 
will have to wait for the other; and to 
insure the immediate availability at the 
beginning of war, of sufficient trained 
personnel to man and fight effectively 
all the material units that we shall 
need to use. This raises the question: 
“What units shall we need?” The Gov- 
ernment itself must, of course, decide 
this matter; but it may be pointed out 
that if in any considerable war every 
unit we possess should not be utilized, 
the navy could not do as effective work 
as it could otherwise do. In the present 
war, the other belligerents have not 
only utilized all the units that they 
had, they have built very many more, 
using the utmost possible diligence 
and despatch. Few considerable wars 
have been waged. except with the 
greatest energy on each side; for each 
side knows that the scale may be 
turned by a trifling preponderance on 
one side; and that if the scale once be 
turned, it will be practically impossible 
ever to restore the balance. Every ad--. 
vantage gained makes one side relative- 
ly weaker to the other than it was 
before, and increases the chance that 
the same side will gain another advan- 
tage; gains and losses are cumulative 
in their effect. For this reason, it is 
essential, if we are to wage war suc- 
cessfully, that we start right, and send 
each unit immediately out to service, 
manned with a highly trained and skill- 
ful personnel. 

The Germans meet the difficulty of 
keeping their personnel abreast of their 
material very wisely. They utilize the 
winter months, when naval operations 
are almost impossible, for reorganizing 
and rearranging their personnel; so 
that when spring comes, they are ready 
in all their ships to start the spring 
drilling on a systematic plan. The 
crews being already organized, and the 
scheme of drills well understood, the 
work of getting the recruits versed in 
their relatively simple tasks and the 
more experienced men skilled in their 
new positions is quickly accomplished. 

Not only the fleet, however, but all 
the bureaus and offices of the Navy De- 
partment, all the navy yards, and all 
the radio stations, recruiting stations, 
hydrographic offices, training stations, 
and agencies for securing information 
from foreign countries, have to pass 
instantly from a peace basis to a war 
basis. If the fires have all been lighted, 
the engine gotten ready, and the boil- 
ers filled in time, the engineer may 
open the throttle confidently, for the 
engine will surely do its part. 
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PLATTSBURG’S HOME-STRETCH 


HIS might be considered rather 
a sardonic title for a farewell 
view of the big student-officers’ 
camp at Plattsburg Barracks 
were it not for the fact that its com- 
mon use in American sport has em- 
bedded its meaning unmistakably in 
the language. Of course, in the deeper 
sense this last month is far from being 
a home-stretch. It is rather a period of 
ripening for the next stage of develop- 
ment. It is a milestone. There is some- 
thing rather more definite about it 
than there has been up to date, for at 
least one goal is near, and that the goal 
toward which all those who set forth at 
this encampment yearned. The green- 
horn stage has passed, the men—yes, 
nearly all of them—are far more sure of 
themselves. As one of the men put it the 
other day, “The worst of the first is 
over.” And as I write, much of the 
drudgery has begun to give way to ac- 
tual battle practise. There has come the 
sound of guns, even tho loaded with 
blank cartridges—aimed at somebody 
else; the performance of maneuvers 
directed at another body of men; the 
theoretical, at least, defeat of one body 
of mobile troops by another. It is all 
rather thrilling in its small way and 
has served to keep an “edge” on the 
camp after the departure of the inde- 
fatigable and apparently inexhaustible 
Koehler. The small tactics are gone, 
and the larger tactics have come. 
Battalions go into action, where 
hitherto there have been squads, pla- 
toons and companies; and as if to 
add to the dramatic value of the re- 
hearsal for the larger stage the two 
fundamental units in the first action 
were commanded by members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps who had seen 
real action—Major Reginald Barlow, 
actor, sometime of the Boer War, and 
Major Rhinelander Waldo, sometime of 
the Philippines and the New York Po- 
lice. The judges gave the decision to 
the actor-major, for some of Major 
Waldo’s forces went into the lake and 
were otherwise out of action. I shall 
not attempt here to go into the abstruse 
details of this opening action of the 
new battle of Plattsburg, leaving that 
for the competent army judges to set 
before the student-officers. I am con- 
cerned only with the value of the thing 
as a jet of new life into the camp, 
which had suffered from many hum- 
drum experiences, and a deal of 
grind, lightened only by the Lambs’ 
Gambol in the big open-air theater and 
the Independence Day sports, these lat- 
ter held pretty much all over the pa- 
rade ground and the contiguous “ter- 
rain”—to adhere closely to the new 
manner of speaking which so many of 
us are obliged to learn these days. And 
new life of any sort was more than 
welcome after the numerous and not 
always timely, from the viewpoint of 
the subjects, inoculations for typhoid, 
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So far the series of articles by “Right 
Wing” at the war camps has dealt 
chiefly with Plattsburg, the pioneer 
Officers’ Training Camp, and the larg- 
est. But altho in many respects the 
other training camps follow Platts- 
burg’s example, they by no means copy 
it altogether. Each one is making its 
own individual contribution to the 
progress of the New Army; Mr. Reed’s 
story next week will begin an in- 
teresting discussion of just what 
those contributions are.—THE EpITor. 




















paratyphoid, and, for all I know, many 
other ills that military flesh is prone to. 

The passing from under the domina- 
tion of Major Koehler to the field of 
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THE LEADER OF PLATTSBURG 
Colonel Wolf is more than commander of, the 
big Officers’ Training Camp, for his influence 
is based on personality and on judgment rather 
than on military authority 


possible individual and group initiative 
came at the right time, which leads one 
to believe that with all its faults—and 
most of these can be traced all the way 
back to the fundamental fact that we 
are not primarily, or perhaps even sec- 
ondarily a military people—the present 
system of the preparation of reserve of- 
ficers has been as successful as could 
have been expected. There were days 
of hesitation, of drag, of uncertainty, 
of exasperating petty annoyances. “The 
constant standing in line, even for 
trifling things,” said one of the most 
promising of the student-officers, who 
himself was rather rich in executive 
experience in civil life, “was the thing 
that got my goat.” And the thing that 
got his goat was not the thing that got 
the goat of another. Or perhaps the 
other had another name for it. There 
was unevenness in the instruction both 
by Regular and Reserve Officers, and 
this of course was trying. There was, 
too, unevenness in the point of view be- 
cause of the difference in the ages of 
the candidates. There were times when 
the easiest possible thing was to sit 
down and “gloom” about almost every- 
thing in sight. 

Now, however, the talk is in terms of 
battalions, perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing term in military history, and the 
prospect that the action for the final 
month will be very largely in the same 
terms is inordinately fascinating. At 
least so I gather from the men in the 
ranks. Then, too, the assault on trenches 
will be carried on much closer hence- 
forth to the Canadian ideal, and this, 
also, will be “battle action.” As I write, 
the artillerymen have been getting their 
guns—belated and welcome because of 
the long and grinding periods of “book 
work” thru which the new gunners 
have been put. This is a fillip to their 
progress. The cavalry is not so well 
off, for mounted action probably will 
be out of the question, at least to any 
great extent, until perhaps the very 
last day or two of the camp; and there 
will be no chance for any extended 
maneuvers with all arms in action. 

Summing up the purely military work 
so far it seems to me that the most 
just criticism that could be made is 
that because of changes in personnel, 
changes in company commanders, a 
failure to emphasize the competitive 
spirit among units, when that spirit 
needed only a match to touch it off, 
there were bursts of progress followed 
by descents into the nether world of 
the megrims, and thus there could 
never be anything like an exact record 
of the camp as a whole or of any unit 
or even individual thrown up out of 
the unit, in particular. 

Certainly the charge could never lie 
that this Plattsburg camp has been 
“Prussianized,” or that it reminded the 
observer of anything but a purely 

(Continued on page 107) 
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that life is a mental tightrope, 

firmly stretched between moral 
standards. They walk the rope. It isn’t 
easy—but they walk it. 

Every man is born with certain ten- 
dencies toward extremes, of heredity, 
habit; work, play; physical, mental and 
moral makeup; financial fiber, social 
sense, and religious faith. He who leans 
too far, one way or another, invites 
destruction. All failure is a form of in- 
dulgence in personal extremes of tem- 
perament. And all success is a properly 
blended use of these extremes. Here lie 
the finest powers, and the subtlest dan- 
gers, of human experience. Why does 
the average man die at about forty 
years of age? Because he is an extrem- 
ist. Why does the American business 
man fail, nine times out of ten? Be- 
cause he is an extremist. Why does the 
wage-earner have but a 21 per cent 
chance of earning more than $1000 a 
year all his life, with a 79 per cent 
probability of making less than a thou- 
sand a year? Because he is an extrem- 
ist. Why does the ordinary man fall 
short of any goal worth gaining’? Be- 
cause he is an extremist. You don’t see 
how the answers explain the facts? 
Then perhaps you are an extremist; 
you may be extremely averse and un- 


HE ultimate secret of power is 
balance. Great men have learned 





THREE-DIMENSION EFFICIENCY | 
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accustomed to logical and original 
thought; or else extremely ignorant of 
the physiology and psychology of suc- 
cess. Few people are aware of their 
own extreme views, traits and tenden- 
cies; but longevity and productivity 
rest flatly on such knowledge, and rise 
loftily as the embodiment of it. 

How to make the most of yourself? 
Learn to express your type and de- 
press your temperament. Which means, 
to combine your natural power with a 
supernatural poise, to concentrate on 
your work with a fanatic’s hot speed 
but look on your personality with a 
philosopher’s cool perspective. There 
are perhaps a hundred Americans be- 
tween sixty and eighty years of age 
who have become world leaders. We 
note a few: Edison, Bell, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Root, Vail, Burbank, Wana- 
maker, Patterson, Burroughs, Eliot. 
The distinguishing mark of all these 
men is balance. Their lines of action 
are exceedingly divergent, but their 
methods of handling, viewing, devel- 
oping themselves are wonderfully 
similar. They have all climbed to the 
top in proportion as they curbed their 
own extreme tendencies. 

Unruly temperament is at the bot- 
tom of all failure. The man who thinks 
right, feels right, works right, lives 
right, does right, cannot fail. Whoever 









has failed has been somehow wrong in 
one of these five respects. During re- 
cent years a number of my persona! 
acquaintances have met failure in 
their business projects or professional 
ideals, the amounts lost ranging from 
a few hundred dollars to $750,000. Onc 
man was a builder, another a manufac- 
turer, another a publisher, another a 
lawyer, another a promoter, another a 
preacher, and so on. But they were all 
temperamental extremists. 

One man failed because he was too 
social. He formed a business com- 
pany on a friendship basis, most of the 
stockholders and officials being his per- 
sonal favorites. Whereupon they, be- 
cause he was their friend, up and did 
him out of his money. 

Another man failed because he was 
not social enough. He took business 
problems and worries carefully home 
with him; all evening he kept them be- 
side him when he should have been 
making friends or playfellows of his 
family and neighbors; he went to bed 
with his business troubles on his mind, 
so he could not sleep; and finally he 
went to pieces in a grand collapse. 

Another man failed because he was 
too optimistic. He wrote a lot of rain- 
bow literature on the success of other 
enterprizes that looked like his; and on 
the strength of his belief in the future 











TEST FOR MENTAL BALANCE 


BY WHICH ANY MAN MAY DETECT AND CORRECT 
HIS OWN UNSAFE EXTREMES OF TEMPERAMENT 


Directions. First read Mr. Purinton’s article, ““Three-Dimension Efficiency.” Then grade yourself on the following 
questions. Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where 
answer is partial affirmative, write numeral under 4 that seems honest. Total of column gives your approximate grade 
in mental judgment, perspective and impartiality. 















































































1. Do you know which of the seven principal temperaments yours is? .........ceeseceeee ceccececeees 
2. Have you studied what extremes of thought, emotion, action, you must avoid? ................-e00- 
3. Have you learned to “express your type and depress your temperament”? ............eeeeeeeeeceers 
4. Do you believe that every failure is the fault of the man who fails? ............... cee eeececeeeees 
5. Can you trace at least four of your past failures to temperamental follies? ........... ...seeeeeees 
6. Would you rather be morally great than financially powerful? ...... Daksak eis naGadekcaunenmenas 
7. Ave you wneatiied, and wucsenlertaiie, Mi “Hi MOE Foc ccc ccccccceccesescctectcesiscccscees 
8. Do you dare always be natural and sincere, no matter who is shocked or offended?..............4.- 
9. Would all your intimate friends be glad to hear the exact truth about themselves? ................. 
10. Do you enjoy watching children play and playing with them? ......cccceccscccccccccccccccsccsces 
11. Are you free of all the “shoddy habits” mentioned.in the longest paragraph of Mr. Purinton’s article?. . 
12. Does home affection mean as much to you as business efficiency? ....cccecccceccscceccccccccces wince 
13. Can you rest better at home than anywhere else?...........20-- ni A anaiaaiate ead aan wniaiae eke ealees 
14. Do you often consult, respect, heed and thank a woman critic—one who loves you? .............e.+- 
15. Would you be willing always to have your mother or wife read your inmost thoughts? ............... 
16. Is every member of your family earning money, and saving it? ...... teed ih eel carl h-ceval shaap tooh sltad aes 
17. Do you know how to give children a physical, financial, industrial and moral educat‘on? .............. 
18. Can you “stay out nights,” occasionally, without injuring your family mentally and yourself morally?.. 

ST Ge SORE WG GH GANT cc ccivisicvcrcccesccsscces COSCO CRSOCOSOEVE CEOS COSC TOeCECCCES ee 
20. Do you lock your business cares in the office over night?..... sy sara esi eaten satel tbcah adele Woah ose we chs Wc psa 
Are you as neat in your home as you have to be in your business? ....-cccccccsccccccccccerscecees 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Is your brand of religion as good as what you expect your womenfolks to have ...........0..-eeeees 
Do you believe your home life is adding mental vision and moral force to your business career? ...... 


Add column of numerals for your approximate grade in mental balance. 
Copyright 1917 by Edward Earle Purinton 
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he sold several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock. But he could not manage 
the business at all, in spite of its great 
possibilities. Wherefore the stockholders 
took out of the ruin a few cents on the 
dollar, instead of making thirty per cent 
on their investment as they were promised. 

Another man failed because he was too 
philanthropic. He was so anxious to ren- 
der a service to his patrons that he neg- 
lected to sell them goods at a fair profit. 
Having received something for nothing, 
they undervalued the whole proposition. 

We could cite many other examples to 
show how the uncontrolled, perhaps un- 
recognized, extremes of temperament cause 
personal ruin. Failure is but the matured 
fruit of a lifelong temperamental folly. 
How many such seeds of folly are silently 
growing in your garden of personality ? 

We here make protest against the cur- 
rent fad of mere business efficiency. Your 
moral balance means more to you than 
your business method. If you must lose 
money and prestige that you may gain 
wisdom and character, you should welcome 
the loss. A big man is always the. back- 
bone of a big business; whenever a busi- 
ness totters and tumbles, or dwindles and 
dies, the need is for a bigger man some- 
where in it. Personal perspective may be 
regarded as the fundamental factor in 
financial success. And efficiency only meas- 
ures on the surface the moral size of a 
man too big to bother with efficiency. You 
will not get the finest results from your 
work until you are so well poised that 
you do not care what the results may be. 

Efficiency engineers have placed too 
much comparative emphasis on the finan- 
cial and industrial tests of man-power. 
When you go to buy an expensive horse, 
you study the animal at rest before you 
watch him at work. Equally, you should 
never hire an expensive employee until 
you observe him, or test him, outside of 
office hours. A man’s behavior at home. on 
the street, in society and among his chos- 
en friends, may serve to indicate what he 
will be twenty years from now even more 
clearly than his present salary or position. 
Business methods may be the effect of com- 
pulsion. Leisure habits, however, are the 
effects of volition. And the key to destiny 
will be found in what a man does when 
he has the time and chance to do as he 
pleases. The arbiters of your talents are 
your tastes. 

Representing the efficient life as an ob- 
long structure, we may call business the 
length of it, community the breadth, and 
home the depth. You must have three 
dimensions, and they must be proportional. 
If any side extends too far, or is made of 
poor stuff, your whole building is likely to 
crack, There isn’t much danger of your 
having too much depth in your home na- 
ture, but there is great peril in extending 
your business side too far, and in making 
your social side out of bad material. 
Either defect will undermine or weaken 
your career. Having considered many 
phases of the business side in previous ar- 
ticles, we will here call attention to the 
other two sides. 

From the efficiency vantage-point, “soci- 
ety” is largely deadwood. You have to cut 
it out, and make it over. Any relationship 
that is not mutually helpful is mutually 
harmful. Social relationships must all be 
judged by this test. We Americans have 
not yet begun to apply to society the effi- 
ciency reasons, methods and results that 
we apply to business. Our social fabric is 
so antiquated, so flimsy, that a firm grasp 
would tear it apart. Every man has to de- 
cide whether he will (1) be hemmed in 
and tied down by social customs, or (2) 
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Let Us Send You . Copy 
of This Booklet 


Everybody wants good roads. 
reason you will be interested in looking 


through this booklet. 


You can read it through in 10 or 15 minutes. You 
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will find in it just the things you want to know— z 


what concrete roads are and how they are built; 


how concrete roads benefit 





the community, the motor- 
ist and the farmer. There 
are no long, dry, technical 
discussions—just short, con- 
cise paragraphs in everyday 
language and plenty of in- 
teresting pictures. 


After you have read this 
booklet, if the talk turns to 
good roads, you can enter 
into it authoritatively, 
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break thru and fling them off, or (3) stay 
out of them by leaving them severely alone. 
The last course is the best, for big men. 

Dances, teas, receptions, operas, musi- 
cales, weddings, funerals, card parties. 
church socials, club banquets, formal calls 
—most of these impositions are but a 
dreary waste of time, energy and money: 
They do not give the natural recreation or 
the subliminal inspiration that a man 
should have in his hours of freedom from 
work. It is estimated that 75 per cent of 
the social activities and relationships in 
the well-to-do American family are super- 
ficial, needless, false. One of our great na- 
tional problems is how to emancipate our- 
selves from this all-prevailing social tyr- 
anny. The genius, like Edison or Bernard 
Shaw or Paderewski, does it. But how 
can the ordinary man, who is not allowed 
to have “eccentricities,” free himself? 

A noted specialist lately asked me this 
very question. He is a rarely useful man. 
Thousands of clients have been helped by 
his treatment and counsel. The world needs 
him. Yet he is becoming worn out and 
broken down in the early forties. I asked 
him what the. trouble was. “Too little 
sleep,” he answered promptly. “I didn’t 
get to bed till one o’clock this morning— 
some friends of the family, who don’t 
work as I do, came in and stayed on. It is 
the same about every night; we have to 
entertain, or be entertained, and _ sel- 
dom are asleep before morning. The 
strain of my profession demands that 
I get nine hours’ sleep. I worry 
along on six. The end? Oh, a_ break- 
down, I suppose. But what can I do? I 
must not be impolite to my friends, and I 
will not hurt my wife’s feelings.” They 
are not his friends. And his wife’s “feel- 
ings” ought to be hurt. When a man, like 
this man, has found his great life work 
and is doing it, there should be no society 
obligations for him. Society should min- 
ister to him—not steal from him. And his 
wife should protect him from the social 
parasites that prey on his home. 

Efficiency today requires that there be 
no shoddy in a man’s work. Efficiency to- 
morrow will require that there be no 
shoddy in the man. A primary function of 
society is to test a man right here, because 
in society the shoddy in a man is likely to 
come out. Among the shoddy habits that 
prove, or will make, inefficiency and medi- 
ocrity are these: Catering to public opin- 
ion; following or, imitating persons a peg 
or two higher in the social scale; measur- 
ing hospitality by the cost of the enter- 
tainment; criticizing the dress or house or 
person of your host or hostess; writing 
perfunctory “bread-and-butter” notes; wor- 
shiping etiquet and walking on decency; 
going to fashionable receptions or resorts 
because afraid not to; swapping invitations 
or Christmas gifts or courtesies of any 
kind on a mercenary basis; allowing vis- 
itors to call at unseasonable hours and 
stay after you all should be in bed; serv- 
ing costly, untimely and unwholesome food 
to guests merely to observe a crazy cus- 
tom; eating the same, when you yourself 
are a guest; paying a sleek and brainless 
dance instructor to teach you new steps 
that you will forget tomorrow; dressing 
in the latest styles merely because they 
are the latest, whether or not they become 
your taste, purse, position or appearance; 
buying gaudy household stuff and plaster- 
ing your home with pretense; buying lux- 
uries on credit and holding off your grocer 
and butcher; keeping a valet or maid or 
chauffeur that you do not need, for work 
you could and should do yourself; putting 
your club ahead of your home; choosing 
your idle hour companions from your busi- 
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ness associates; telling your personal 
friends anything about your business; 
boasting, backbiting, ridiculing, gossiping, 
jesting on sacred things, or allowing oth- 
ers to do it when they happen to be your 
cronies; becoming a confirmed card-player, 
or smoker, or anything else habitually 
weak; letting ideals drop—and your 
chances drop out; giving in, giving up, to 
the blind majority; cultivating, or per- 
mitting, shams of any kind; living a lie 
or standing for a compromise. Men full 
grown cut these things out. You can take 
your own measure. 

The social ideal is to have only a few 
close friends, and each so true, so sure 
of understanding, that nothing you do or 
do not do will make the slightest difference. 
Anybody you can offend or insult has no 
right to call himself your friend, or to be 
treated as such. How simple and easy and 
beautiful and happy all our social rela- 
tionships would be if we kept our friend- 
ship for our friends! 

A man’s home life presents the key to 
his character. Most men habitually think 
and feel wrong on certain household mat- 
ters; this black streak of poor judgment 
is reflected in their work, health, influence, 
bank account; the defect persists because 
no efficiency engineer has yet acquired the 
nerve to offer efficiency counsel to hus- 
bands and fathers. The domestic virtues 
and vices of the ordinary man are a com- 
plicated mess of human faith and folly. 
We would help, in a small way, to extri- 
eate the gentleman by pointing out where 
he is right, and where he is wrong. 

He is right in cultivating an air of pros- 
perity, but wrong in allowing material 
facts to outweigh spiritual forces. 

He is right in wanting his family to 
have the best of everything, but wrong in 
letting them have it without earning it. 

He is right in condemning the extrava- 
gance of his children, but wrong in failing 
to teach them how to spend or save money. 

He is right in giving his sons and daugh- 
ters a college education, but wrong in de- 
priving them of a still better schooling— 
that of hardship. 

He is right in being proud of his wife, 
but wrong in dressing her up for the pur- 
pose of showing her off. 

He is right in expecting her to be a 
good manager, but wrong in neglecting to 
show her how. ‘ 

He is right in reserving an occasional 
evening for sane masculine fun, but wrong 
in deceiving his wife on the subject. 

He is right in relaxing at home, but 
wrong in refusing to take his share of 
parental responsibilities. 

He is right in demanding plenty of good 
food, but wrong in evading the science of 
nutrition and regarding the pleasures of 
the palate a merely sensual gratification. 

He is right in paying the preacher and 
occupying a family pew with impressive 
regularity, but wrong in supposing that a 
fashionable church and a soporific sermon 
have any connection with real religion. 

The foregoing list of contradictory mas- 
culine traits might be doubled or trebled, 
and the subject not yet fully covered. A 
profitable mental exercize would be for you 
to extend it, as regards your own right 
and clean home habits of thought, feel- 
ing, action; so that you may view your 
own life with a clear, impartial sense of 
logic and perspective. 

The two predominant factors in business 
leadership are mental vision and moral 
force. By cultivating these elements of 
greatness at home, you will succeed more 
largely in your work. And you will attain 
something better—you will delight beyond 
words the woman of your heart. 











Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, the 
inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset digestion and spoil 
the good time you are expecting. 

You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But you 
can be sure to take a bottle of Nujol on your vacation. It’s the surest 
and safest preventive of digestive troubles. Nujol helps to remove 
decaying waste matter from the intestines before it has a chance 
to poison the system. In this way it prevents the headaches, weari- 
ness and depression as well as other more serious diseases caused by 
intestinal poisoning. 

Nujol is particularly good for young children. It is excellent for the 
mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects the baby’s feed- 
ing. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as much for him as it 
does for the mother. 


Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less you need 
it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, does not weaken 
(even when taken in large quantities), it is not absorbed into the 
system, does not upset the stomach, is absolutely pure and harmless 
and is pleasant to take. 


— is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark—never in 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide 

resources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the pro- 

duct. Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no 
other product on the market like it. 

Write today to Dept. 12 on coupon and margin below for instructiv 

booklet on Nujol and its uses. ve 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Yew Jersey) Bayonne, N. J. 





Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Wate your name and address plainly below. Dept. 12 
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Address 


e We assist in Q (woman) for 
SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: preparing ma- WELL UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT missionary 
terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, institution in Southern Mountains; one desiring to share in 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth | social and religious work; modest but reliable support. Box 


Avenue, New York. 2, The Independent, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


: offers a three years course of training. The school 
_ NURSES’ RESIDENCE : is registered by the University of the State of New 
art ae York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
- thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 
The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 
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MACHINERY AND MEN 


BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 


ASSISTANT TO CHAIRMAN IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Efficiency Society is enabled 
tv present this article by Miss Kel- 
lor to its members and the readers 
of The Independent thru the courtesy 
of The Engineering News Record. 


HE coming executive in charge 

of industrial-relations manage- 

ment in America’s great indus- 

tries will be the executive with 
engineering training who can handle 
men as well as materials. In truth, that 
is a long jump from the present situa- 
tion. It is a jump, however, that will 
be made in the next few years, because 
it must be made. The determining fac- 
tors will not be benevolence and senti- 
ment and good nature or a troubled 
conscience over large profits, but rather 
the state of the labor market, the in- 
creased cost of production and the 
trade conditions we shall have to meet 
after the war. . 

The question is, will the engineer be 
ready for his widening opportunity for 
handling men, and will the engineering 
colleges appreciate the demand in time 
to give us the trained executives? 

Industrial-relations management will 
soon be included as a part of the cost 
of production. It will be administered 
directly by company employees and ac- 
counted for as a risk of business, with 
expected commensurate returns. This 
means we shall have to evolve princi- 
ples, standards and methods for indus- 
trial-relations management just as we 
have for production and sales. 

There is today an overwhelming de- 
sire on the part of industrial leaders 
to include industrial-relations manage- 
ment as a part of their plant work. We 
are in danger, however, of going too 
fast and of putting in all kinds of make- 
shifts and experiments, and palliatives 
and sops to labor, which have no spe- 
cific organic relation to the administra- 
tion of the plant as a whole and are 
not administered in harmony with it. 
One employer hears of something being 
done for workmen, and without inquiry 
or proper planning he adopts it; an- 
other puts in a lunch-room; some one 
else favors a playground; a third has a 
club building put up for his men. Then 
when these experiments fail to achieve 
his ideal or fulfil his dream, he con- 
demns the movement or considers his 
men unappreciative. 

Now I think we are at the point 
where we may formulate, at least for 
purposes of discussion, certain funda- 
mental elements of industrial-relations 
management. These are submitted for 
the purpose of showing that this field 
is primarily one for the engineer ex- 
ecutive and that the big problem be- 
fore engineering societies is to see that 
men are trained to meet the demand 
that is fast setting in. 

Industrial-relations management, ex- 
prest in plant location, construction 
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and equipment, is solely the responsi- 
bility of the employer. A considerable 
part of this location, construction and 
equipment is already the task of the 
engineer. But when we see day after 
day splendid buildings put up to house 
machines and store materials and dis- 
pose of products, with little or no 
thought for the necessities, comforts 
and conveniences for workmen, then 
we know the engineer is neglecting the 
human phases of his work. When we 
see taxation rates and transportation 
facilities carefully worked out in ad- 
vance, but housing and rentals and ac- 
cessibility of homes to the plant ig- 
nored, we know the future labor turn- 
over of that plant has been left out of 
the calculations of the engineer. 

Labor management within the plant 
is also the direct responsibility of the 
industry. Its subject matter covers or- 
ganization of the local labor market, 
census of employees, physical examina- 
tions of the men, promotions and trans- 
fers, dismissals, voluntary lay-offs and 
incentives. 

Housing is the responsibility of the 
industry where private capital will not 
take the risk, as during temporary 
business expansion, or where the indus- 
try develops faster than the town can 
meet the situation. We are not agreed, 
however, on how this should be man- 
aged, whether directly by the company, 
whether houses should be sold to work- 
men or rented to other than company 
employees. 

Beyond these fundamentals are shad- 
ow lines where we are not at all agreed 
on what the employers’ responsibility is. 


ET us take the processes thru 

which any engineering project goes 

and see how they may be applied to 
industrial-relations work: 

Planning comes first, which deter- 
mines what is to be done and how, em- 
bracing calculation, design, drafting, 
analysis of labor operations and analy- 
sis of material requirements. Schedul- 
ing comes second, which decides when 
a thing is to be done. It is the arrange- 
ment of the combination of the result 
of labor analysis and of material re- 
quirements and their assembling in a 
natural and dependent sequence. Prepa- 
ration provides the means, as the as- 
sembling of plans, materials and tools, 
power and light and removal of inter- 
ferences—in short, the establishment 
of standard conditions. Execution 
comes fourth and covers all the opera- 
tions from the time the job is turned 
over to the workman. His success de- 
pends upon the suitability and efficient 
operation of the equipment, the char- 
acter of supervision, scientific selection 
and training of workmen, and the 
method of pay. Inspection comes last 
and consists of an examination of the 
results and comparison with the plans 


to see that they have been carried out. 
Every piece of construction work, every 
minute product of a factory, goes thru 
these processes. The more thoro they 
are, the higher the grade of result. 

A machine shop is a perfect environ- 
ment for getting a specific thing done 
the best and quickest way by applying 
the principles of construction and pro- 
duction. An employment office is a make- 
shift, crippled at one point because some 
foreman objects to his prerogative be- 
ing disturbed; at another because some 
superintendent’s authority is handi- 
capped; and somewhere else because 
each “boss” wants to hire or fire his 
own men. 

One reason this is so is because em- 
ployers lack the vision, the courage 
and the science to meet the labor situa- 
tion squarely and to organize its ad- 
ministration within their industry with 
as much accuracy, thoroness, integrity 
and impartiality as a bridge is built. 
When we cease to regard industrial- 
relations management as an emergency 
or “rush order” to avert labor troubles 
and come to think of it as a production 
measure and as a measure for the con- 
servation of men, we shall have reached 
= foundation upon which we can 
build. 


N any contemplated instalment of 

measures for successful industrial-re- 

lations management the basic princi- 
ples are these: 

1. The principles of construction and 
of production—planning, scheduling, 
preparation, execution and inspection 
—should be applied to the plant as a 
whole and to every contemplated addi- 
tion. Any proposal that cannot be so 
tested and operated should not be in- 
cluded in such management. This meth- 
od will invariably rule out haphazard, 
irresponsible, slipshod experiments that 
have no organic relation to the plant. 

2. The field of industrial-relations 
management should be limited’ to com- 
pany employees and company property. 
Beyond this the responsibility of the 
employer is coéperative and his oppor- 
tunity a community one. 

3. The scope of industrial engineer- 
ing includes (a) labor consideration, 
which provides measures of safety, con- 
venience, comfort and health in the lo- 
cation, construction and equipment of 
plants; (b) labor management, which 
provides standards of industrial justice 
in the employment, promotion, transfer, 
dismissal and retirement of men; and 
(c) labor fitness, which provides incen- 
tives and working and living conditions 
to keep men fit. 

The structure we want to build in 
industries according to these principles 
is industrial-relations management by 
means of industrial engineering, and 
its two bases are the production of 
goods and the conservation of men. 
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PLATTSBURG’S 
HOME-STRETCH 


(Continued from page 101) 


American camp, going about its business 
in a purely American way. It must be ad- 
mitted that the element of time has been 
one of the most difficult factors. How much 
time should be spent in the close instruc- 
tion of small units; how much in the in- 
struction of masses? With the given factors 
of diversity of material, and diversity of 
age and experience of all sorts, who shall 
say what should be the correct measure? 
And for the reasons given above I doubt 
if even the keenest regular army observer 
could report on the work of this camp if 
asked to reduce the results to anything 
like exact figures. However, the spirit of 
the camp as I leave it seems to me to re- 
main the same, and that, as I found it 
almost at the very start, was thus exprest 
by one of the men: 

“Tt will work out all right.” 

About the value of organized sport in 
this particular sort of a camp I am still 
in doubt. It was natural enough, I think, 
that the New York Regiment, altho beaten 
on Independence Day as they were on 
Memorial Day by the New England con- 
tingent, should set great store by the win- 
ning of the Military Pentathlon, in which 
Carroll Robertson figured mightily. This 
included jumping horses (and the mounts 
were none too good) over hurdles, shooting 
with rifle and revolver, and a combined 
cross-country run and swimming event. It 
was a military event, you see, and it may 
be that the satisfaction in that victory 
was really a subtle tribute to the teaching 
of the super-importance of things warlike. 
Baseball has drawn its crowds and provid- 
ed its thrills, and oddly enough, tennis has 
made for great rivalry between the two 
contingents. But I wonder, if, after all, 
these two events have not been ultra-popu- 
lar largely because of the high quality and 
reputations of the contenders. It is worth 
thinking over, at any rate. Perhaps a side- 
light on it may be found in the furious 
wagering between individuals and groups 
on the rifle-range. So that perhaps, for the 
time being, at least, and considering the 
task in hand, the real battle among these 
men has been fundamentally military. Per- 
sonally I think so, but I leave the decision 
to the General Staff, the War College, the 
Council of National Defense, and all other 
bodies that may be interested. 

In the meantime, I want to leave this 
camp with a word for some of the cheering 
and steadying influences, some in the ranks, 
and some “‘topside,”” who have taken some 
of the smaller woes on their own backs, and 
for some of the “fighting influences,” some 
in the ranks, and some “topside,” who 
have taught the officers-to-be, when occa- 
sion offered, to fight for themselves as they 
will have to fight for the men who later 
are to put their lives in their hands; to 
respect the higher rank but not to fear it; 
and taught them that respect does not mean 
mere obsequiousness. Many of the men, 
I think, have learned that there is no 
time for explanation or excuse; that mis- 
takes on their part can be corrected only 
by subsequent correct action; but that a 
straightforward demand for exact justice 
will be met by a straightforward answer. 
All these men shall be nameless in this last 
of the Plattsburg chronicles, for it is bet- 
ter that way, and they will hardly be name- 
less in just a little while. Nothing on earth 
Will keep them from thrusting up and thru. 

Plattsburg, New York 




















Of course you don’t know 


what you said! 


You have dictated thirty-odd other letters—and talked and thought 
about a hundred other things since you dictated that fourth paragraph. 
That sort of thing happens every day where they still write every 


letter twice—once in shorthand and once on the typewriter. 


blame your stenographer! 


Don’t 


If you talk away from her, fumbling 


through papers or telephoning—don’t blame her if she can’t get what 


you dictate. 


You are to blame for the system. 


Cure that? That’s only one thing. Let your typist produce 
finished typewriting or other important work. And get more letters 
and better letters—and at much less cost per letter. 


Reach for your telephone NOW, and call The Dictaphone. 


in the ’phone book, write to 








If you don’t find that name 





Dept. 115 G, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
Write for “The Man at the Desk” 
The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in all other countries 
This advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls 
Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion St., Denver. 








Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational, union school of_re- 
ligion. Adinits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 20, 
1917. Address President C. S. Nash, Berke- 
ley, California. : 


BLAKE TUTORING SCHOOL 


Summer School (July to Sept.) 
Boys prepared thoroughly and rapidly for Coll 
and Scientibe School. ndividual baenenetioen. 
Two years’ work in one. Certificate privilege. 
Large campus near lake. Saddle horse provided 
every boy. Military Drill. Separate building 
gad mee | Rene under 14. Send for book- 




















The University of Chicago 
HOM 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by 

For detailed in- 


STUDY inst. 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago, Ill. 











POWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELL AS GUNS 


Foot-Ease to Be Added to Equipment of 
Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne 

Under the above heading the Detroit 
Free Press, among other things says: “The 
theory is that soldiers whose feet are in 
good condition can walk further and faster 
than soldiers who have corns and bunions 
incased in rawhide.” 

One war relief committee reports, of all 
the things sent out last year in their Com- 
fort Bags or “Kits,” Allen’s Foot—Ease re- 
ceived the most praise from the soldiers 
and men of the navy. The British and 
French troops in Europe, and the Ameri- 
can troops use it, because it takes the Fric- 
tion from the Shoe and freshens the feet. 
There is no foot comforter equal to Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath, the standard remedy for over 
25 years for hot. tired, aching, perspiring, 
smarting, swollen, tender feet, corns, bun- 
ions, blisters or callouses. The Plattsburg 
Camp Manual, chapter on General Advice, 
states: “Every morning shake a little tal- 
cum powder or Foot—Ease in each shoe.” 
Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes 
to-day from your Druggist or Dep’t. store 
to mail to your friends in training camps 
and in the army and navy. 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 


[F you need lockers 
for an office, factory, club, 
school, hotel, or gymnasium, 
write us. We want you to 
compare Durand Steel Lockers 
with any others. It’s to your 
advantage to do so. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fireproof, 
convenient, well ventilated, econom- 
ical and practically indestructible. 


Our new catalogue shows various 
lockers, locker installations and locker 
construction. 

We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


EPAGE'S 


TUBES 
MEND T TODAY |!0O 





A white silk or 
kid hand-bag is a 
dainty thing— 
when clean. When 
soiled—dip it in 
Carbona. 


Carbona cannot explode. 


15c 25c 50c $1. At all druggists. 





Shoes made with “F. B. & C.” white, bronze and fancy 
colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid 


l}ably proves in the final analysis. 














THE NEW BOOKS 











ON THE BORDER 


What we may aptly term a timely pre- 


| face to our entry into the Great War, is 
!| comprized within the covers of Watching 
|jand Waiting on 

Batchelder, Private, Eighth Massachusetts. 
1|The author recalls his experience as the 


the Border, by Roger 


“great adventure.” and such it unquestion- 
It was 
a venturesome test of several now exploded 
theories, chief of which was that untrained, 
undisciplined and imperfectly equipped 
overnight volunteers would be found fit to 
contend with such armies as have been 
called into being in Europe. In this respect 


|| the author points to the National Guard 


organization as not only valueless but un- 
just, unjust because many of those respond- 
ing to the patriotic call to arms found 
themselves ruined financially and _ their 
families in want, while those who stayed at 
home actually profited by their neighbor’s 
sacrifice. 

On the general attitude of our civilians 
toward our soldiers, this young Harvard 
citizen soldier delivers a rebuke, reserving 
the Texans for special censure. It certainly 
must have been with a feeling stronger 
than amazement that the author and his 
comrades beheld a sign on the door of a 
Ysleta dance hall which read, “Soldiers 
and dogs not admitted.” Curiously, the au- 
thor contrasts such treatment from their 
Texan fellow citizens with the courteous 
hospitality of well bred Mexicans. While 
Private Batchelder is frankly outspoken in 
discussing these questions, he writes with 
the good sense and judgment.born of expe- 
rience. As a record of personal service in 
what may fairly be termed a hard country 
physically, his book is well worth reading 
by every recruit as a helpful guide to his 
duty and conduct. 


Watching and Waiting on the Border, by 
Roger Batchelder. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
25. 


A CLERGYMAN—NOT A 
CARICATURE 

Ellis Parker Butler has done fine - justice 
to the hard-working, ill-paid, manly young 
minister in Dominie Dean, his latest novel. 
The usual portrait of a clergyman in 
novels and plays is so distorted his best 
friends would not see a point of likeness. 
David Dean is neither a hypocrite nor a 
fool but an upright, tender-hearted man 
with a touch of genius in his preaching 
and an unworldly wisdom in dealing with 
his people in a little church in a little city 
on the Mississippi River fifty years ago. 
The story of a sincere life is never unin- 
teresting if told simply and sympathetic- 
ally; David’s life is full of interest from 
his arrival on the steamboat. with clear 
eyes, clean heart, and anticipations of help- 
fulness to the age of poverty that awaits 
him after fifty years of devotion to the 
church and people of Riverbank. 

Of course, the church at Riverbank had 
a choir. 

Indeed, is not the attitude of minister and 
choir in many churches usually that of armed 
neutrality? How many ministers would drop 
dead if all the bitterness that is put into some 
anthems could kill! To the minister the choir is 
often a body of unruly artistic temperaments 
bent on a mere secular display of its musical 
talents; to the choir the minister is a crass 


utilitarian, ignorant of all that relates to 
music, and stubbornly insisting that the musical 





program for each day shall be twisted to illus- 





trate some point in his sermon. To some minis- 
ters it has seemed that eternal vigilance alone 
prevented the choir from singing the latest Gem 
from Comic Opera. 

There were quarrels, too, and small town 
tragedies. Gossips did their best, and baffled 
wills their worst to injure the straightfor- 
ward dominie. Good women and bad were 
among his members, all sorts and condi- 
tions of men served as his officers. The 
church is not unfairly blamed for the in- 
justice to the aged minister; the end of 
the book is pathetic rather than tragic, for 
David preserves his dignity thru poverty 
and misprision, the threadbare clerical coat 
clothes a man, and one who wins respect; 
he is less to be pitied than the people who 
have neglected him but we feel the au- 
thor’s indignation at the unfair treatment 
of a man who gives his youth and strength 
unstintedly thru long years of devotion to 
be “cast aside like an old shoe at last,” and 
he puts his anger into white-hot sentences: 

It was a pity our David wasn’t a horse in- 
stead of a man; then we could have shot him 
when we had worn him out and were thru with 
him. . . . There was a Fund and it could spare 
something for David, as much perhaps, as a 
child could earn picking berries in the season 
each year ... "Thusia has worried so for fear 
David might have to go to the poorhouse alone. 
She has been afraid to die; David would have 
been so lonely in the poorhouse 


Dominie Dean, , 4 Ellis Fesiee Butler. F. H. 
Revell & Co. $1.3 


OF THE OLDEN SCHOOL 

Why do reactionary poets think they 
must write prefaces to their own collec- 
tions of poems in which to explain or ex- 
plain away, the “new poetry”? Are they on 
the defensive? Sometimes they seem like 
nervous mammas warning us all against 
the deep water, the swift water, saying 
tremulously, “Don’t go in far—not above 
your knees! Stay near the shore where we 
can watch you. Play in these pretty ponds 
that we have made for you.” I should like 
Trails Sunward, by Cale Young Rice, 
much better without the preface. Mr. Rice 
has already many readers and followers 
who know and like the kind of work he 
does. He needs no introduction. In this vol- 
ume are several poems about the Far West, 
the Grand Canyon and California which 
will please Western readers. “‘A Mother’s 
Cry to Her Kind” deserves mention, also, 
as the first “birth control” poem which I 
have seen. It is not quite so convincing as 
it would have been if a woman had written 
it, perhaps, but it is an interesting poem. 

Trails Sunward, by Cale Young Rice. The 

The Century Co. $1.25. 


THE SOCIAL LABORATORY 
Present conditions of struggle afford 
unusual opportunities for new social ad- 
justments and also for man to clear up 
some of his prejudices, enabling him to 
select desirable tendencies and to assist in 
their progress. Education and Living ‘con- 
tains a series of papers well suited to help 
in forming a fair judgment of several edu- 
cational issues such as the Gary School, 
Vocational Education, and Universal Serv- 
ice. In each Dr. Bourne sees an example 
of our movement from an “unconscious” 
asteful: and repressive system character- 
ized by many forms of arrested develop- 
ment to a “self-conscious” education re- 
sulting in more effective discipline, richer 
culture and more adequate personalities. — 
An Introduction to Social Psychology is 
a more technical restatement of social con- 
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cerns such as Religion, Revolution, Social- 
ism, Sex, Education and War in terms of 
the human nature of the individuals con- 
cerned. Here again consciousness “the 
psychic element which is the constituent 
principle .of social life’ is considered in 
its relationship to scientific method and 
other tools of advancement. This book is 
a simplification of Professor Ellwood’s 
“Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects.” 

Education and Living, by Randolph Bourne. 

The Century Company. $1.25. An Introduc- 


tion to Social Psychology, by Charles A. Ell- 
wood. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
The Future of Militarism, by Roland, 
displays the moderation of British public 
opinion in permitting an open discussion 
of the author’s view of the subject in the 
present national stress, when passion is 
naturally keyed up by suffering and sacri- 
fice to an extreme degree of partizan- 
ship. In this volume “Roland” counters 
Oliver’s “Ordeal of Battle,” a denuncia- 
tiou of British unpreparedness, by arguing 
that preparedness could have had but one 
of two immediate goals—either war against 
Germany or an alliance with her. From this 
he contends that preparedness for war 
must inevitably lead to war sooner or 
later, that if every nation arms to the 
teeth for self protection, it is but a step 
te self aggrandizement and conquest. He 
thus insists that the pacificist-militarism— 
the hyphen in a new and rather paradoxi- 
eal conjunction—of Mr. Oliver is a pacific 
delusion, and the sole means to secure an 
enduring peace after this Armageddon is 
a league of the Allied nations to found 
among themselves an absolute pacifist pol- 
icy, and until such time as Germany be- 
comes sane enough to accept it whole- 
heartily, to enforce this policy upon her. 


Future of Militarism, by Roland. T. Fisher 
Unwin, London. 


SUMMER TIME 
Harriet Keeler’s new book, Wayside 
Flowers of Summer, confines itself to the 
bloom of July and August. It is a handy 
volume, with color lists and Latin and 
English and botanical family indices and 
helpful pictures. (Charles. Scribner’s Sons, 


Whoever of a summer day would know 
more about birds than can be discovered by 
casual observation will find very handy the 
Primer of Bird Study, written by Ernest 
Ingersoll and published by the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, New York, 
at 15 cents. 


In The Pruning Manual, Dr. Bailey tells 
not only how to cut back apple trees, but 
how to train grapevines, how ‘to grow wall 
fruits, how to cure wounded trees and how 
not to make “tailored bushes.” He, as 
usual, gives more than his title promises. 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.) 


The inclusiveness of W. J. Beecroft’s 
Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers and 
Ferns will rightly make it a popular guide. 
Its outline illustrations are accurate, its 
descriptions clear. The popular name is 
made prominent. The flowers are arranged 
x ray and by season. (Moffat, Yard & 

0., 1 

Lovers of trees will be pleased with 
Forest Fancies, seven stories of fantasy 
and reality, by Lucy C. Kellerhouse. The 
book will plead the cause of the forest 
with many whose ears would be deaf to 
Mere practical statement of the economic 
value of trees. The Linden-Tree of Jons- 
boda tells of Carl Linnaeus, whose father 
“decked his cradle with flowers” and 
whose mother “would quiet him with a 
blossom.” (Duffield & Co., $1.50.) 

Four volumes of a new series of nature 
books, with excellent colored plates and in- 
teresting text, are issued. Birds worth 
Knowing and Flowers Worth Knowing are 
shortened editions of Neltje Blanchan’s 
well known “Bird Neighbors” and “Na- 
ture’s Garden.” Butterflies Worth Knowing 
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FOUN i N PEN 


New Parker 
PATENT Clip 
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PARKER INK TABLETS for a 
soldier’s “kit” in place of fluid ink 


Parker Pen Co.. 239 Mill Street. Janesville. Wisconsin. New York Retail Store. Woolworth Building 











Real Estate 

Bonds and Mortgages 
Loans on Collaterals 
Bills Receivable 


Cash on Deposit 
Bonds and Stocks (Ma 


Charles G. Thompson 
Henry Parish 
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Service before buying secur- 
ities of whose worth you are uncertain. 
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Don’t Die 

There is a wayto prevent it. The warning signal 
by hundreds of successful mene A 
gives you warning when the kidneys, 
iver or digestive organs begin to go wrong. 


Write for Free Booklet 7. 


BEFORE 
Your Time! 


A booklet which will tel 
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GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House "30%": 
Always open. Family and Tourist House. 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautifal” 
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Bran is Nature's laxative, 
and everybody needs it. 

Most dayswith most people 
should be started with bran. 
So we hide this bran in a 
dainty which everybodylikes. 


Learn its results. See how 
itimproves things. After one 
week you will never go with- 
out it. Order a package now. 


Pettijohns 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 





SUMMER 
PRICES 







TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models ie offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ear. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 


REDUCE THE COST 
OF GASOLINE 
ONE THIRD TO ONE HALF 


FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


One-third to one-half MORE MILE- 
AGE and POWER can be secured 
from cheapest grade of gasoline or 
even half ppantine and kerosene 
by using the 
Newly Perfected 1917 Model 
AIR-FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 
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f « END your carburetor 
troubles. 
We fit any car without changing present manifold 
yy’ Sprottto gonmactions. : , 

your dealer, e can’t supply you, write 
us direct, sending his name and the name and 
model of or oar. b 
st price where no representative is 
appointed. Ask us about our 30 day 


and repairshops make 
and _ give more satisfaction 
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is a clear guide with much information be- 
yond the descriptions. T'rees Worth Kriow- 
ing, tho full of interesting matter, lacks in 
descriptive data. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.60 each.) 

A new scheme for a flower guide is the 
Pocket Garden Library, a volume to each 
season, These are devoted to the favorites 
of lawn and garden plot, and to evergreens 
and house plants. Short notes on cultiva- 
tion are added to the illustrated descrip- 
tions. (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York, $1.25 each.) 

How to Make the Garden Pay, by E. 
Morrison and C,. T. Brues, is an excellent, 
business-like, little handbook prepared to 
help the home grower make the most and 
waste the least of his garden patch. Notes 
on the food value of each vegetable are 
included in the cultural directions. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, 75 cents.) 

Friends in Feathers is a much enlarged 
edition of Gene Stratton Porter’s “What I 
Have Done With Wild Birds.” Her stories 
of bird hunting and the truly wonderful 
treasure trove of photographs she brought 
back from her field work make this one of 
the most fascinating of bird books. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York, $3.50.) 


READY REFERENCE 


The thin paper edition of Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary is an abridgement with 
good type, pronunciations and _ = de- 
rivations. The appendix holds a Scottish 
glossary, pronouncing gazetteer and bio- 
graphical dictionary, punctuation rules, 
etc. (Springfield, Massachusetts, G. & C. 
Merriam Company, $3.50, $5, $6.) 

The International Yearbook is nearly a 
hundred pages larger this year than is its 
wont, the Presidential campaign and the 
Great War and its mechanical develop- 
ments taking much space. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, the information most 
inclusive, with many biographical notes, 
illustrations and maps. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $5.) 

The special articles of the current Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book are an apprecia- 
tion of Joseph Jacobs, known to all Ameri- 
can children for his collections of folk and 
fairy tales, a most interesting biographic 
essay on Dr. Schlechter, the eminent 
scholar and discoverer, and accounts, so 
full as might be, of the condition of the race 
in the warring countries. (Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia.) 


FOR AMERICANS 


A second volume of the Debater’s Hand- 
book on National Defense contains much 
material relating to the debate in Congress 
last year, and to the question of universal 
military training in this country. (H. W. 
Wilson Company, White Plains, New York, 
$1.25.) 

A careful history of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, of how, when and where it 
was written and how it was received has 
been written by Orton H. Carmichael. 
French's statue and a half dozen _photo- 
graphs illustrate the brief study. (The Ab- 
ingdon Press, 85 cents.) 

Colonel Wise holds a brief for two 
straight years of military training. Half 
his book, The Call of the Republic, goes 
to a short account of various military sys- 
tems of other days and of some other coun- 
tries of this day. There is, however, prac- 
tically nothing on the Swiss and Aus- 
tralian systems, in which our people are 
mainly interested. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 

Among the many patriotic booklets being 
rushed thru the press is an “Old Glory” 
edition of The Man Without a Country 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 15 cents) 
and The Flag and Its Message, containing 
the President’s message to the country on 
the entrance into war, an explanation of 
the flag’s meaning, and the text of “Amer- 
ica” and of the “Star Spangled Banner”’— 
this last, to judge by popular singing, sad- 
ly needed. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 25 cents.) 


















I will make to your meas 
ure shirts of perfect fit, 
smooth around the neck, 
no wrinkles and of correct 
sleeve length. These shirts 
will stand more trips to the 
laundry and give better 
service than any ready- 
made shirt you ever bought. 
Made plain front, with 
Ocean pearl buttons and 
cuffs attached. 

Send for 200 samples of 
1917 designs, with colors 
that will not fade, and self 
measuring blank. It is easy to fillin—atmy risk. I 
pay the postage and insure delivery. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. Noagents. Also higher priced 





goods, 
Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 171 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
ssue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and directions 
for Preparing each. 10c. or FREE for names of two friends. 
Am. Sc’.oc] Home Economics, 529 W. 69th Street, Chicage 


DIVIDENDS 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share), on the COMMON stock 
of this Company for the quarter ending June 30, 
1917, will be paid July 31, 1917, to stockholders 
of record as of June 30, 1917 

I 


% F&F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1917. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1917, at the office of 
the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 30, 1917. 

G. D. MILNE. Treasurer. 


The Market Place 


(Investors Service) 


Luigi Criscuolo, Director 


The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal atten- 
tion is given to the desires of its sub- 
seribers for information in regard to 
investments of all kinds. We cannot, 
of course, decide for our readers where 
they should put their savings and will 
not undertake the responsibility of 
recommending specific securities to 
any individual. But we ask our read- 
ers to write to us frankly and this 
Department will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Independ- 
ent such impartial information as may 
assist them in making a wise decision 
for themselves. Readers who request 
advice on investments will receive 
better service when they specify the 
class of securities now held, approxi- 
mate amounts of each, stating if the 
investment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or minor. 
All information given will be held in 
strict confidence. 













































































THE CALORIES WE EAT 


OT long ago I received an in- 

vitation to lunch from the Life 

Extension Institute of New York. 

Being always willing to have my 
life extended at the expense of some- 
body else I accepted and I obtained not 
only a good lunch but an equally pal- 
atable and nutritious lesson in dietetics. 
Dr. Fiske, Medical Director of the Insti- 
tute, had demonstrated by a three weeks’ 
test on a dozen young policemen that 
twenty-five cents a day could buy enough 
food for anybody even at present city 
prices. But he was more generous to the 
editors—evidently knowing how much 
they needed a square meal—and he blew 
in a whole quarter’s worth at one lunch- 
eon. First we were served with a cup- 
ful of cream of corn soup, guaranteed 
to contain 72 calories. With it came— 
much to the amazement of those who 
had been told that hot bread and melt- 
ed butter were rank poison—a hot, 
crusty roll of Graham bread. The roll 
was valued at 100 calories and the but- 
ter, being a good inch cube, must have 
been 150 more. The next course was a 
broiled lamb chop ,(100 c. not counting 
the mint) and a small baked potato. 
Then a mixt salad of apple and lettuce 
with French dressing (75 ¢.) and a 
cracker (50 ¢.) on the side. Dessert 
was half a grape fruit, with sugar on 
top and a maraschino cherry nesting 
in the middle (150 c.), which brought 
up the entire meal to 772 calories, not 
counting the coffee, which, i€ you took 
sugar in it, was extra. 

The “Rookies” were fed more gen- 
erously and less expensively than the 
editors. Their menus were calculated 
as to cost and calories by Dr. Mary 
Rose of the Teachers’ College, and are 
published together with recipes in a 
pamphlet of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute and sold for ten cents. Here are 
the dietaries of two days as samples: 


Saturday 

Breakfast—Hominy and milk, toast with 
nut butter, coffee. 

I.uncheon—Welsh rarebit on toast, scal- 
loped tomatoes, hot biscuit with nut 
butter, tea. 

Dinner—Corned beef hash with vegetables, 
graham bread and nut butter, brown 
betty with hard sauce, tea. 

Tuesday 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


nations have been obliged to take les- 
sons in the principles of dietetics, under 
the tuition of that stern taskmaster, 
Starvation. If we would avoid such a 
compulsory course we must voluntarily 
undertake the study without delay. It 
is really not so difficult as it seems. 
There are practically only four 
things to look out for in planning a 
dietary: that it be (1) adequate in 
amount, (2) sufficiently varied, (3) 
properly balanced, (4) reasonably 
cheap. Now the third, which is the hard- 
est to figure out, need not be bothered 
about by the ordinary eater if the sec- 
ond requirement is met, for his taste 
may usually be depended upon to make 
a fairly good selection if given a suffi- 
cient range of choice. But the fourth is 
dependent upon the first, for we cannot 
tell whether we are getting enough 
food for our money unless we know 
how much food we are getting. Here 
occurs the chief difficulty in the popu- 
lar comprehension of the subject be- 
cause it necessitates the learning of a 
term, the measure of food values, the 
calorie. We eat not for weight but for 
warmth and work. So we cannot meas- 
ure food by the pint or pound but by 
the amount of energy it contains, that 
is, the amount of heat or work we can 
get out of it. Never mind about the 
definition of the calorie, just learn how 
much it is. You know how much a yard 
is without knowing whether it was or 
was not derived from the length of 
Henry VII’s arm. Just look at the sam- 
ples of food on the table at the bottom 
of the page. Any one of them would 
give you enough fuel to keep your 
body running for an hour. The human 
body works like any other machine. 
While the automobile waits at the door 
with the engine running it is using up 
gasoline, but not so muck as when it 


is propelling the machine along the ~ 


road or uphill. So the body engine has 
to keep going all the time to run the 
pumping plant of the heart and the 
ventilating apparatus of the lungs. 
Now a man expends energy at the rate 
of about 2400 calories a day even if he 
is not exercizing much, and if he under- 
takes muscular labor he must add to 


this 500 or 1000 or more. A woman 
somehow manages to get along on 20 
per cent less; I imagine they have been 
trained to it thru the thousands of 
years by having to give up the best 
pieces to their lord and master and live 
on whatever was left. 

It would be well if the manufactur- 
ers of package goods would print on 
the cover the number of calories con- 
tained, not that anybody need be al- 
ways figuring up what he eats, but 
the price of foods bears no ascer- 
tainable relation to its nutritive value. 
Let me quote the cost per hundred 
calories of some of the dishes served: 

COST PER HUNDRED CALORIES 


Cents 
RN <sierae cia ainie Sk Cais ep-ge owns 7.10 
PE NOD: os dint skewed o.0005005.500 
De ne 1.48 
Sliced orange and banana ........... ps 
Chocolate ice cream .............0-- 1.11 
II 505) cea \iorbiaiosiaawa vba mee 1.00 
Ee S8 
Spaghetti and cheese ............... St 
NE NN So ais og win gian'ede hacen iG 
Laked beans and pork .............. TA 
Rice pudding with raisins.........+.. .68 
eae te 56 
Raking powder biscuits ............. . 45 
NN Shai naclinn dae deta ao ike oe ace m3 
0 Og ee 
a ee 
Fried cornmeal mush ............... 24 


From this table it will be scen that 
cabbage is not a cheap food as is com- 
monly supposed. It costs about thirty 
times as much as corn meal mush. Yet 
it must not be inferred that it would 
be wise, in the interests of economy, 
to cut out cabbage and baked potatoes 
and live on cornmeal mush and ginger 
snaps. Calories do not tell the whole 
story. For instance, sugar contains 1750 
calories per pound and costs only half 
a cent per hundred calories, pure food, 
concentrated nutrition, no water, no 
waste, nothing indigestible, yet a per- 
son would starve on sugar alone. One 
needs a lot of other things besides car- 
bohydrates, especially protein, and no 
one kind of protein will do. From ten 
to fifteen per cent of the calories should 
be in the form of protein, which is 
chiefly obtainable in milk, cheese, eggs, 
meat, beans, peas, oatmeal and bread, 
and the greater the variety of these the 
better. The reason I am 





Breakfast—Oatmeal with 
milk, buttered toast, 
coffee. 

Luncheon—Baked maca- 
roni and cheese, corn 
bread, tea. , 

Dinner—Meat loaf with 
French fried potatoes, 
graham bread, date 
pudding with sauce, 
tea, 

The breakfasts usu- 
ally cost six cents, the 
lunches seven cents and 
the dinners twelve cents 
for the materials at 
market prices, not 








particular in empha- 
sizing this caution is 
because I once got into 
trouble by not doing so. 
I was lecturing to the 
ladies of Laramie and 
as a class exercize I 
had them figure out the 
cheapest form of pro- 
tein in the market. 
They all got the same 
result and I marked 
them all 100 on the 
quiz. But afterward the 
husbands threatened ‘to 








counting the cost of 
cooking or fuel. Their 
food value ran from 


per man. 


ONE HUNDRED CALORIE PORTIONS 


For a full meal select 15 to 20 of them: for a light meal 5 to 7. The quantities are 
as follows: Bread, one slice, one inch thick if white, % inch thick if whole wheat ; town and Zo East. 
steak, 14% ounces with fat, or 2 ounces lean; beans, 1 ounce, weighed uncooked; 
3000 to 3600 per day oatmeal, 1 ounce, weighed ‘uncooked: milk, 5 ounces; white flour, 1 ounce; sugar, 
2 tablespoonsful or 2 large lumps; one large orange; one medium banana; — 
. or margarine, : : i i ie, 1 inch 
All of the belligerent arine, 1 tablespoonful or cube; one small potato; one slice mince p 


wide; lettuce, 3 large heads, 22 ounces 


lynch me and I found 
it advisable to leave 


Their wives were feed- 
ing them exclusively on 
codfish. 
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Y Fellow Countrymen: The Govern- 
ment is about to attempt to determine 
the prices at which it will ask you 
henceforth to furnish various supplies 
which are necessary for the prosecution of 
the war and various materials which will 
be needed in the industries by which the 
war must be sustained. We shall, of course, 
try to determine them justly and to the 
best advantage of the nation as a whole, 
but justice is easier to speak of than to 
arrive at, and there are some considera- 
tions which I hope we shall keep steadily 
in mind while this particular problem of 
justice is being worked out. I, therefore, 
take the liberty of stating very candidly 
my own view of the situation and of the 
principles which should guide both the 
Government and the mine owners and 
manufacturers of the country in this diffi- 
cult matter. 

A just price must, of course, be paid for 
everything the Government buys. By a just 
price I mean a price which will sustain 
the industries concerned in a high state of 
efficiency, provide a living for those who 
conduct them, enable them to pay good 
wages, and make possible the expansions 
of their enterprizes which will from time 


to time become necessary as the stupendous ° 


undertakings of this great war develop. We 
could not wisely or reasonably do less than 
pay such prices. They are necessary for the 
maintenance and development of industry, 
and the maintenance and development of 
industry are necessary for the great task 
we have in hand. 

But T trust that we shall not surround 
the matter with a mist of sentiment. Facts 
are our masters now. We ought not to put 
the acceptance of such prices on the ground 
of patriotism. Patriotism has nothing to 
do with profits in a case like this. Patriot- 
ism and profits ought never in the present 
circumstances to be mentioned together. It 
is perfectly proper to discuss profits as a 
matter of business, with a view to main- 
taining the integrity of capital and the 
efficiency of labor in these tragical months 
when the liberty of free men everywhere 
and of industry itself trembles in the bal- 
ance, but it would be absurd to discuss 
them as a motive for helping to serve and 
save our country. 

Patriotism leaves profits out of the ques- 
tion. In these days of our supreme trial. 
when we are sending hundreds of thousands 
of our young men across the seas to serve 
a great cause, no true man who stays be- 
hind to work for them and sustain them 
by his labor will ask himself what he is 
personally going to make out of that labor. 
No true patriot will permit himself to 
take toll of their heroism in money or seek 
to grow rich by the shedding of their blood. 
He will give as freely and with as unstinted 
self-sacrifice as they. When they are giv- 
ing their lives will he not give at least his 
money ? 

I hear it insisted that more than a just 
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price, more than a price that will sustain 
our industries, must be paid; that it is 
necessary to pay very liberal and unusual 
profits in order to “stimulate production” ; 
that nothing but pecuniary rewards will 
do—rewards paid in money, not in the mere 
liberation of the world. 

T take it for granted that those who 
argue thus do not stop to think what that 
means. Do they mean that you must be 
paid, must be bribed, to make your con- 
tribution, a contribution that costs you 
neither a drop of blood nor a tear, when 
the whole world is in travail and men 
everywhere depend upon and call to you 
to bring them out of bondage and make 
the world a fit place to live in again amidst 
peace and justice? Do they mean that you 
will exact a price, drive a bargain with 
the men who are enduring the agony of 
this war on the battlefield, in the trenches, 
amidst the lurking dangers of the sea, or 
with the bereaved women and pitiful chil- 
dren, before you will come forward to do 
your duty and give some part of your 
life, in easy peaceful fashion, for the things 
we are fighting for, the things we have 
pledged our fortunes, our lives, our sacred 
honor, to vindicate and defend—liberty and 
justice and fair dealing and the peace of 
nations? 

“Of course you will not. It is inconceiv- 
able. Your patriotism is of the same self- 
denying stuff as the patriotism of the men 
dead or maimed on the fields of France, 
or else it is no patriotism at all. Let us 
never speak, then, of profits and of patri- 
otism in the same sentence, but face facts 
and meet them. Let us do sound business, 
but not in the midst of a mist. Many a 
grievous burden of taxation will be laid 
on this nation, in this generation and in 
the next, to pay for this war. Let us see 
to it that for every dollar that is’ taken 
from the people’s pockets it shall be possi- 
ble to obtain a dollar’s worth of the sound 
stuffs they need. 


ET me turn for a moment to the ship- 
owners of the United States and the 
other ocean carriers whose example 
they have followed and ask them if they real- 
ize what obstacles, what almost insuperable 
obstacles, they have been putting in the way 
of the successful prosecution of this war 
by the ocean freight rates they have been 
exacting. They are doing everything that 
high freight charges can do to make the 
war a failure, to make it impossible. I do 
not say that they realize this or intend it. 
The thing has happened naturally enough, 
because the commercial processes which we 
are content to see operate in ordinary 
times have, without sufficient thought, been 
continued into a period where they have 
no proper place. I am not questioning mo- 
tives. I am merely stating a fact, and stat- 
ing it in order that attention may be fixed 
upon it. 
The fact is that those who have fixed 


war freight rates have taken the most ef- 
fective means in their power to defeat the 
armies engaged against Germany. When 
they realize this, we may—TI take it for 
granted—count upon them to reconsider 
the whole matter. It is high time. Their 
extra hazards are covered by war risk in- 
surance. 

I know, and you know, what response 
to this great challenge of duty and of op- 
portunity the nation will expect of you; 
and I know what response you will-make. 
Those who do not respond, who do not re- 
spond in the spirit of those who have gone 
to give their lives for us on bloody fields 
far away, may safely be left to be dealt 
with by opinion and the law—for the law 
must, of course, command these things. I 
am dealing with the matter thus publicly 
and frankly, not because I have any doubt 
or fear as to the result, but only in order 
that in all our thinking and in all our 
dealings with one another we may move in 
a perfectly clear air of mutual under- 
standing. 


ND there is something more that we 
F Seon add to our thinking. The public is 

now as much part of the Government 
as are the army and navy themselves; the 
whole people in all their activities are now 
mobilized and in service for the accom- 
plishment of the nation’s task in this war; 
it is in such circumstances impossible justly 
to distinguish between industrial purchases 
made by the Government and industrial 
purchases made by the managers of indi- 
vidual industries; and it is just as much 
our duty to sustain the industries of the 
country, all the industries that contribute 
to its life, as it is to sustain our forces in 
the field and on the sea. We must make 
the prices to the public the same ‘as the 
prices to the Government. 

Prices mean the same thing everywhere 
now. They mean the efficiency or the in- 
efficiency of the nation, whether it is the 
Government that pays them or not. They 
mean victory or defeat. They mean that 
America will win her place once for all 
among the foremost free nations of the 
world, or that she will sink to defeat and 
become a_ second-rate power alike in 
thought and in action. This is the day of 
her reckoning, and every man amongst us 
must personally face that reckoning along 
with her. 

The case needs no arguing. I assume that 
I am only expressing your own thoughts 
—what must be in the mind of every true 
man when he faces the tragedy and the 
solemn glory of the present war for the 
emancipation of mankind. I summon you 
to a great duty, a great privilege, a shin- 
ing dignity and distinction. I shall expect 
every man who is not a slacker to be at 
my side thruout this great enterprize. In it 
no man can win honor who thinks of him- 
self. 

Washington, July 11. 


